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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Mant- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 


rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Government factions still keep up the grotesque 
pretence that the Ulster movement is pure bluff. They 
put on their clowns to try to make skittles of the whole 
thing ; and they put on their statisticians to prove by 
figures that the Loyalists and Orangemen of the North 
are but a fraction, a vulgar fraction, of the people of 
Ulster. We all know the quality of those statistics ; 
and how well they bear out the shrewd saying, Lies, 
damned lies, and statistics. But it will not do. Every 
Liberal who has common sense knows quite well 
that the Ulster movement is a movement of a great 
mass of men, in dead earnest, and now being organised 
and drilled. : 


Even assuming that the Government, defying the 
by-elections, can stick in somehow for another two 
years so as to pass the Home Rule Bill into law, they 
cannot hope to make it operative. A British Govern- 
ment can even to-day in a mild Constitutional era do 
some striking things of a sort. It can defy the whole 
body of maidservant opinion throughout the country. 
It can order their mistresses to lick its stamps. It 
can feed through the nose rebellious females who sulk 
with their food. The present Government have done all 
those things. Somebody suggests that they will go 
down to fame under the title of the Forcible-Feebles 
Government : they may, or they may go down under the 
name of the Forcible-Feeders Government. But we are 
quite sure they are not likely to go down to fame as the 
Government that mowed down the people of Ulster. 
This is not the sort of Ministry which, when it is in the 
heroic mood, calls out the troops; it is the sort of 
Ministry which, when it is in the heroic mood, calls 
out the tax-collector. ; 


To do the Government, to do the whole of the Radical 
party as it exists to-day, justice, they are out 
for bullion, other people’s bullion; the last thing 
they are ever likely to be out for is blood. They will 
never face the fierce resistance of ‘Ulster. But we 
do not believe that the Government have any serious 
thought of going out of office yet awhile; and it is 
probably a very good thing for the Unionist party that 
they have not. Their friends and their sutlers talk of 
their sticking on till the autumn of 1914. Well, the 
longer they stick the surer is it that they will get a 
tremendous lesson at the next General Election. We 
have had our 1906; perhaps until Liberalism gets some- 
thing on that scale it will not be able to rid itself of its 
terrible Irish incubus. 


Ulster, we quite admit, is expressing its views with 
some vehemence: it proposes, if needs be, to differ 
from the Nationalists in something more than opinion. 
There is not in this discussion the sweetness and light 
that Swift declared the two noblest things in life, 
nor the unruffled temper and serene judgment which 
Mr. Asquith seems to plead for in his lifeless preface 
to a new volume of Liberal speeches for Home Rule just 
out. But people who feel secure and comfortable in 
their property and persons—except for some saucy not 
very alarming suffragettes—can always afford to be 
unruffled and serene in viewing the ill-plight of others. 
They can be perfectly Christian in their attitude. As 
Pope remarked: ‘‘ I never knew any man in my life 
who could not bear another’s misfortune perfectly like 
a Christian ’’. 


But to expect such deportment just now in the 
Loyalists of Ulster is a little too cool. It is not in 
human, let alone in Orange, nature. The more one 
thinks of the treatment which Liberalism proposes to 
mete out to Ulster, the more impossible it seems that 
this Home Rule movement in anything like its present 
form can ever triumph. Sir Edward Carson and Lord 
Charles Beresford are justified in every strong word 
they have used this week in the North of Ireland, if a 
man is ever justified in resisting greedy tyranny. What 
have these people of Ulster done that they should be 
taken from the rule of England, which they have 
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thriven under and believed in, and be forced to go in 
with—and go in under—a race they distrust and a race 
which distrusts them? Why because they and they 
almost alone in Ireland have succeeded and prospered 
should they be dishonoured and put at the mercy of their 
old opponents, opponents who on the whole have failed 
lamentably in the business of life? What the Liberal 
party, for its own greedy needy ends, intends against 
Ulster to-day is about the meanest crime of history in 
modern times. 


The Irish Nationalists show this week even graver 
symptoms of ‘‘ persecution’’ mania. Mr. Dillon has 
told the live-stock owners of Ireland, met at Dublin 
in solemn session, that there is a ‘‘ formidable con- 
spiracy in England against the Irish cattle trade’’. 
In fact, they could not ‘‘ force Irish cattle into the 
English market ’’. But Mr. Runciman continues 
firmly to resist the mad political outcry of the foot- 
and-mouth orators. Mr. Runciman, in fact, has put 
Mr. T. W. Russell in a tight position. Mr. Russell 
is heart and hand with the Nationalist agitators in 
this business, and he will shortly be compelled either 
(1) to resign his position; or (2) to quarrel violently 
with Mr. Runciman; or (3) to desert his Irish friends. 


Mr. Runciman’s letter te Sir Luke White entirely 
disarms the critics. His account of the conditions 
which rule the importation into England of Irish cattle 
shows that any relaxation of the standing orders is 
for the moment quite impossible. The mere handful 
of diseased cattle that slipped into England in June 
made it necessary for the Board to trace no fewer 
than 60,000 animals that had been exposed. Their 
collection into the Irish market, the crowded passage 
into England, and their after dispersal all over the 
country spreads the infection broadcast. 


Dickens is said to be démodé—or was said to be 
déemodé many years ago, for to-day he is returning 
into fashion. But is there anything recorded of Chad- 
band or Pecksniff to match the exclamations this week 
of the ‘‘ Daily News and Leader’’? The ‘ Daily 
News and Leader’’ has discovered that Unionist poli- 
tical opinions are financed by members of the Unionist 
political party—in fact, there are such things in politi- 
cal life as party funds, and sixpenny collections and 
shilling leagues. The ‘‘ Daily News and Leader ”’ is 
horrified. It wonders why, on the proclamation of this 
discovery, the whole Unionist Press did not with wrath 
deny, or with humility confess. We will tell the 
“Daily News and Leader’’ why. Some of us knew it 
already. We had heard of the Gladstone League, and 
the Liberal Insurance Committee. 


‘“* Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold, 
For Dickon thy master is bought and sold.’’ 


The excellent start of the Imperial Fund may have 
caused the Radicals some legitimate alarm. The Duke 
of Westminster has well chosen the moment for his 
appeal. The ‘‘Imperial Fund”’ is to be devoted to 
the furtherance of Imperial objects, in the first place, 
of course, to the promotion of the policy of trade pre- 
ference within the Empire. It was started at a dinner 
ai Grosvenor House in July. The enterprise has from 
first tolast been ingenuous. There was nothing to con- 
ceal or for the ‘‘ Daily News and Leader ’”’ to discover. 


The educational campaign, financed by the Imperial 
Fund, is from a wider Imperial point of view timely. 
It grows daily more urgent that England should reci- 
procate the trade advantages she is receiving from the 
Dominions. The opening of the Panama Canal will 
begin a new era in the Pacific, and profoundly affect 
the British Imperial system, especially Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and the West Indies. 


Mr. Lloyd George has been giving an institute to 
Llanystumdwy—the ‘‘ village of his boyhood”’. Sir 
Rufus Isaacs was there, and Mr. Christmas Jones, 
blacksmith, and Mr. Samuel Roberts, postman (re- 
tired). An aged woman pensioner held the Chan- 
cellor’s hand and said: ‘‘ May God Almighty scatter 


all your enemies’’. Some suffragettes, unaware it 
was “‘‘ sacrilege ’’, interrupted the speeches, to the very 
real peril of their lives. Of this interruption we read 
in a Radical newspaper: ‘‘ Then came the turn of the 
man himself, ... A sentence of incomprehensible 
polysyllables leapt gaily from the orator’s lips, when 
like a stab upon the ear shot forth the cry, ‘ Don’t 
forget votes for women’. A terrible mood swept the 
merry audience ’’’; and, on the high-road, which was 
‘“beyond the kindly magic’’ of Mr. George, there 
almost occurred what in the reporter’s jargon is 
described as ‘' a tragedy ’”’. 


When the institute had duly been given away we 
read that ‘“‘the scene was passing strange’’. Mr. 
George, in fact, seems to have hidden himself in a 
cottage, picketed by policemen, lest he ‘‘ should be 
himself torn asunder by enthusiasts’’. For in Llan- 
ystumdwy ‘‘extreme popularity and extreme unpopu- 
larity are equally dangerous to life and limb’’. Mr. 
Lloyd George should know, for he has tried them 
both. Later in the day Mr. Lloyd George attended a 
village concert, where Mr. Samuel Roberts remem- 
bered that he was at the top of the school when Mr. 
George was at the bottom; where a Welsh bard 
dedicated to Mr. George a ballad of the Hunting of 
the Rabbit; and where Sir Rufus Isaacs broke some 
jests almost as cheap as the dignity of the English 
in which they are reported. 


The doctors, as advised by the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, are beginning to resign their contract appoint- 
ments to avoid working on the terms of the Insurance 
Act. A hundred-and-seventy doctors have resigned in 
Mid-Staffordshire; and another hundred-and-seventy 
will resign on Monday next in Leeds. The medical 
difficulty, in fact, is no nearer solution than at the start. 
The concern of the Government is measured by the 
heated language of their speakers and writers. Mr. 
Chancellor M.P. has written to Dr. Dixon, just re- 
signed from his post as medical officer of the Hagger- 
ston Liberal Slate Club, as to the policy of the B.M.A. : 
‘*T am driven to the conclusion that the imposing on 
its members of this printed resignation, against the 
personal wish of many of them, is part of the conspiracy 
by which the medical trade-union is destroying the 
liberty of its own members and the good of their 
patients.’’ In a trade-unionist this language is unin- 
telligible. If it is a conspiracy for the doctors to act 
together in the interests of their profession, and to 
impose their joint policy upon individual members, then 
every trade-union is a conspiracy. 


Lord Roberts, at the National Service League 
Meeting at Norwich, used a very striking illustration 
of the danger of trusting to the Territorial forces on 
their present voluntary basis. The invasion that suc- 
ceeded in the naval manceuvres of a few weeks ago may 
succeed when a real enemy swoops down upon us. 
Without compulsory service, even if we had a staff 
of sufficiently trained officers, which the Territorial 
forces do not possess, we cannot obtain men in sufficient 
numbers. But if we could, such an amateur army 
would be helpless against a picked invading force. 
Possibly, thanks to the persistent efforts of Lord 
Roberts and the National Defence League, this is now 
quite understood ; and the anti-militarist party can no 
longer make capital out of ignorance. After what 
Lord Haldane and Colonel Seely have said about com- 
pulsory service we cannot expect them to “tell the 
people the truth’’ as Lord Roberts urges. Happily 
the truth has got home without such a trying demand 
on their frankness, and we need only to get them and 
the Government out of the way for a practical plan 
to be forthcoming which will give us a really effective 
citizen army. 


We have had Count Berchtold’s statement on 
foreign affairs to the delegations, but we are not after 
all very much wiser as to what the famous “ pro- 
posals’’ are. We are only told that the Powers are 
unanimous in desiring ‘‘to see quiet and the status 
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quo preserved in the Balkans’’. That we know to 
be quite true, but it does not carry us very far. We 
knew that the one wish of all the Great Powers was 
to prevent a conflagration; what we want to be 
assured of is that they will all act together to prevent 
its spreading, and in what manner they propose to 
act. Skirmishes are still going on at the frontier, 
and may develop any day into something more serious. 


The present situation causes all kinds of rumours. 
The latest is that Austria has made a secret agree- 
ment with Servia, Greece, and Montenegro, but 
that Bulgaria declines to come in, as she dreads a 
winter campaign with Russia’s action doubtful. This 
does not sound very probable on the face of it, but 
nobody would be surprised at anything that might 
happen, and there is no doubt that the late Count von 
Aerenthal’s coup in Bosnia has made the world sus- 
picious of Austria. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that it is Kaiser Franz Josef’s firm resolve to have no 
more wars during his lifetime. Turkey's remedy for 
Macedonian ‘‘reforms’’ looks good on paper, but 
what about the local agents who will have to carry 
them out? 


M. Sazonoff has arrived and is staying at Balmoral, 
where the excited imagination of certain Radical stal- 
warts pictures him plotting the destruction of Persia 
in collaboration with Sir Edward Grey. The Persian 
Committee have chosen the occasiou to launch another 
statement of their already well-known views. The 
extreme violence and unfairness of these fanatics un- 
fortunately prevents due consideration of anything solid 
there may be in their protests. They are correct in 
pointing out that the absorption of Persia by England 
and Russia will end in the creation of vast coterminous 
frontiers which will have to be defended. 


Anyone, however, but fanatics or malignants is well 
aware that the future of Persia as a self-governing State 
is hopeless. This has been a patent fact for twenty 
years, and the creation of a ‘‘ Parliament ’’ only made 
the certainty more certain. This is also the one thing 
made perfectly clear by Mr. Shuster in his book, and 
that gentleman’s methods only brought on the end more 
quickly. Nobody wants to destroy a buffer State and 
bring Russia and ourselves face to face, it is the inevit- 
able result of events over which we have no control. 
The Radical pacificist of to-day is screaming the 
same stuff as the Jingo did in 1878. The cynical shade 
of Lord Beaconsfield must be enjoying itself mildly. 


The ‘‘troubles’’ of Portugal told in the ‘‘ Times’”’ 
are only such as anyone might have anticipated for him- 
self who had read the unbiassed accounts of the manner 
in which the Republic was inaugurated. The system 
of persecution, plunder and often murder practised by 
the Catos who overthrew the Monarchy are only 
having their natural result. Employment is rapidly 
diminishing, so that the poorer classes, in the poorest 
of all countries, are being driven to emigrate. The 
prisons are crowded with political suspects, while the 
fields are being emptied of their cultivators. The 
Government is undermining its own resources. How 
much longer can it carry on the farce ? 


The main interest about the 45,000,000 instalment 
of the new Chinese loan of £10,000,000 is the indica- 
tion it gives that certain investors are ready to bet on 
the prospects of the Chinese Republic. It is an 
undoubted gamble; and the rejoicing in the Radical 
Press at the defeat of the control of China by the Con- 
sortium may turn out to be quite ill-founded. They 
think they see Yuan-Shih-kai as a patriot resenting 
foreign influence. In fact he has started on a reck- 
less course which will plunge China deeper into financial 
difficulties, and do her no real good. Her borrowing 
without the control of the Powers, who have hitherto 
had some influence over her finances as creditors of 
the Chinese Government, leaves no guarantee for the 
loan being spent on the real needs of the Government. 


The Saturday Review. 


But the British Government, though it has dis- 
couraged the loan, has not had the courage to go 
further and take any active measures to back up the 
protest of the Powers, who have already a first charge 
amounting to about as much as the new loan on the 
same security, the salt gabelle. From the protest made 
by Sir John Jordan it would appear that the Powers will 
probably attempt to realise the amount due to them, 
and insist on being paid out of the new loan. If this 
were the purpose for which the new loan were obtained, 
and if the other Powers were paid off, this might increase 
the influence of the British Government over China. 
Or rather it would place on the Government the in- 
vidious task of acting for investors here who have lent 
in total disregard of any aspect of the question but the 
financial. It is very well to have sympathy with Chinese 
freedom to borrow now, but what about the time when 
the Government has to interfere in China for bond- 
holders ? 


No doubt many thought some time ago, when the 
motor-omnibus first began to be successful, that it 
would supersede the tramways. It was very natural, 
as the trams are as wanting in mobility as the motor 
is conspicuous for it. Where the tramways cannot go 
the motor can; and it is a great advantage to have 
vehicles that can run without the streets being pulled 
about for laying and relaying lines. Again, trams occupy 
the middle of the road and interfere in an autocratic 
way with the rest of the traffic. Everything has to 
give way to them; and how dangerous they can be in 
combination with other traffic the Thames Embank- 
ment is enough to show. 


In the country the motor-omnibus takes up passen- 
gers from the tramcars and gives them excursions 
which could not be undertaken by tramcars. It would 
not pay to build tramways only for the winter. The 
motors can be put on and taken off with the seasons. 
But it must be admitted there are serious drawbacks 
to the use of the motors. Ever since they began there 
has been bitter complaints from property owners about 
the injury they do. The Radical Press will have it that 
the London papers of what they call the ‘‘ Moderate ”’ 
party have only found out objections to the motors in 
view of the approaching November elections ; but this 
is not the whole story. 


It is true ‘‘ Moderates ’’ think that the motors will do 
away with the trams, or at least prevent their extension, 
They object to municipal trading; but they are the 
champions of the ratepayers; and they have always 
declared it was unfair that the ratepayers should pay 
extra rates for the injuries done to the roads by 
motors. The Radical papers have not outdone them 
in complaints about the damaged property of London 
landlords. Strange if they had. Now the experts of 
the Municipal Tramways Association have undoubt- 
edly shown that the tramways are not so likely to be 
superseded by the motors as seemed possible. We 
cannot have the war of the two vehicles come to a 
squabble between so-called Progressives and so-called 
Moderates. The real question is to settle the contribu- 
tion the motor-omnibus companies ought to pay to 
the ratepayers for their extra wear and tear of the 
roads. 


Solicitors are very sorry for themselves, as appears 
by the Presidential Speech at the Law Society’s pro- 
vincial meeting at Cardiff. The public are with diff- 
culty moved to commiseration with the professional 
troubles either of solicitors or barristers; but Mr. 
Leopold Samson had much to say about legal costs 
which concerns a wider circle than that of the law. In 
one view Mr. Samson’s complaint of high counsel’s 
fees looks like jealousy that solicitors do not get their 
{fair share of the spoil. But in another view it is the 
more laudable one that excessive counsel’s fees are a 
chief cause why litigants are headed off from the 
Courts; and hence why, on the whole, both solicitors 
and the Bar are steadily becoming less prosperous. 
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The three reasons assigned for the decline of Court 
business—and they are by no means new—are uncer- 
tainty, delay, and cost. Counsel’s fees, in other people's 
opinion than Mr. Samson’s, form an excessive propor- 
tion of the expense of litigation; and he believes that 
it only requires a few of them, meaning solicitors, to 
combine and the ridiculous fees would tumble down like 
a house of cards. 


This rather suggests that solicitors were responsible 
for them at first; and it behoves them to begin their 
combination immediately. Mr. Samson is equally 
frank about solicitors’ bills, though he holds that ‘‘ the 
poor solicitor’? is badly remunerated; and_ that 
officialism is taking away his proper work. _ Fiction 
prevails in both solicitors’ and counsel’s fees. A soli- 
citor must make out his bills in a form provided by law ; 
and he charges for actual work by items purely 
imaginary. The client does not understand, and he 
suspects both counsel and solicitors, taxing-masters and 
everybody. Under the head of uncertainty Mr. Samson 
classes the unnecessary number of appeals; and this 
too multiplies costs enormously. A litigant may be 
dragged through three Appeal Courts ; and he will agree 
with Mr. Samson that bad law may be better if it is 
quick than good law if it is slow and expensive. This 
gives the third head of delay; and to it may be joined 
many others, such as an undermanned Bench, a bad 
circuit system and too many and too long vacations. 
No wonder the Cardiff meeting passed a resolution that 
it is not desirable for women to enter such a profession. 


The virtuous excitement raised by the kinematograph 
scandal measures not so much the wickedness of the 
film-owners as the credulousness of the public. Did 
anyone ever really imagine that the eagerness of these 
traders in cheap amusement to open on Sunday was 
entirely due to their zeal for charity? We know of 
no class of speculator more openly out for profits than 
this. From the business point of view the trade in pic- 
ture theatres is a rapid and shameless scramble to ex- 
ploit a popular craze. But it seems there are people who 
actually thought that the speculators were entirely 
disinterested when they squared the L.C.C. and offered 
to hand over the proceeds of their Sunday shows for 
charitable purposes. These people are now amazed to 
discover from the official accounts that the speculators 
have been making a handsome profit. 


Wherein, actually, is the scandal? It seems that 
the speculators, wishing to open on Sunday, have been 
driving extremely profitable bargains with hospitals 
and other charitable institutions. A speculator with 
half-a-dozen picture palaces would offer them to a 
hospital, guaranteeing so much a year as the wages 
of complicity. The balance went into the speculator’s 
coffer as working-expenses. Many institutions have 
refused to deal with these men, misliking the obvious 
humbug of the whole business. Others, not unnatu- 
rally, have seen no harm in accepting the advantages 
of a contract practically sanctioned by elected repre- 
sentatives of a public that loves to combine piety with 
pleasure. The public’s indignation is as absurd as 
the public’s amazement; for the public is directly 
responsible. 


Mr. Granville Barker, who is at present enjoying his 
little differences with the critics, will be pleased to know 
that a popular actress, pretty generally recognised by 
the commentators as his serious rival in the interpre- 
tation of Shakespeare, has in her possession a ‘‘ noble 
army of mascots’’, and that she ‘‘ considers that the 
public and Press have been very good to her’’. As 
to the mascots ‘‘ there is Solomon in all his glory 


“seated in the centre of the shelf . . . Moses with a 


serious expression, Esau, Jacob, Jeremiah, Samson, and 
Joseph, who is a bully little bumble-pup with a coat of 
many colours’’. Mr. Barker may as well confess 
himself beaten and retire. There is no competing with 
a rival that knows so exactly what the critics like to 
hear and can find her way so unerringly into the public 
heart. 


THE COVENANT. 


* the events of history, as in every serious play, 

there is a Third Act. Up till then nothing 
is determined. But at the instant of crisis the issue 
is fairly set, and the last free decision has to be 
taken. Afterwards there is no more freedom; the situa- 
tion is no longer under control. Either it rights itself 
almost of itself, or events tumble towards catastrophe. 
In what threatens to become the tragedy of Home Rule 
this turning-point is reached with the signing of the 
Ulster Covenant to-day. Up till now the issue has not 
been fairly set in the minds of the King’s Ministers. 
Up till now they have chosen to believe in the possibility 
of a settlement by the concession of some form of special 
autonomy to Ulster. It matters little that this belief 
was a delusion from the first. The point is that 
Ministers entertained it and expressed it, both in their 
speeches on Clause 1 of the Bill and in their platform 
harangues. Mr. Asquith posed as a messenger of 
peace; Mr. Churchill bade Ulster state her terms, 
promising them impartial and benevolent consideration ; 
even Mr. Redmond found it politic to pretend affec- 
tion for his countrymen in the North. All that sort of 
thing must now end. From to-day onwards the avenue 
of compromise is closed. Either the Government must 
drop the Bill, at least until Great Britain gives an 
unmistakable mandate for it, or carry it and face 
rebellion. 

It is deplorable that party zeal run mad_ should 
attempt to dispute the indisputable. We notice, how- 
ever, that one organ of virulent Radicalism chooses to 
describe the Covenant as the ‘‘Covenant’’. But in- 
verted commas do not alter facts any more than Mr. 
Lloyd George was a different person during the period 
that he described himself as Mr. Lloyd-George. It may, 
indeed, be intended to suggest that the Covenant is 
a sham. To examine such a suggestion would imply 
a belief in the sincerity of its author. We have no such 
belief. We are convinced that no person outside Earls- 
wood honestly doubts Ulster’s seriousness. There may 
still be plenty of Liberal doubt, but it is lip doubt only. 
Nor need we waste much time over the attempt, rather 
clever in its way, to make the whole thing a matter of 
numbers. A million Ulstermen? Not at all! There 
are only 200,000. This argument has been used 
by the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’’. It is irrelevant. 
The important point is that the whole of Irish Unionism 
is irreconcilable, and we presume that nobody will 
maintain that a Parliament at Dublin can work if Ulster 
boycotts it. The idea is ludicrous alike on political and 
on financial grounds. 

But there is one argument which deserves the most 
careful consideration. It is that the hostility of Ulster, 
though undoubtedly sincere, will be ineffective because 
unsupported by British Unionism. That Ulster cannot 
stand alone is obvious, and has been admitted by Sir 
Edward Carson at Blenheim and elsewhere. If Great 
Britain ever declares absolutely, unequivocally, in 
favour of Home Rule, then the Unionists of Ireland 
must submit, though with death in their hearts. It is 
the present policy of Radical journalists to stretch this 
avowal a good deal further than it can possibly go. 
With this idea they examine the language of the 
Covenant, detect in it a declaration of limited and 
hypothetical resistance, and infer that British Unionism 
is a little lukewarm, and that if the Coalition perseveres 
it will get its way. 

Acting upon such views must be disastrous. What 
is the real attitude of British Unionism? It is not 
aghast at the uncompromising spirit of Ulster. On 
the contrary, if Ulster were not absolutely uncom- 
promising Home Rule might well have become law 
years ago. British Unionism would be false to itself 


if it encouraged people to take up arms against a law 
only because they did not like it. The position upon 
which British Unionism is based is that Irish Unionism 
prefers death to Home Rule—a situation which is, of 
course, clean out of the ordinary run of political con- 
troversy, and which accordingly demands and is 
receiving altogether exceptional treatment. 


Any man 


| 
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who does not appreciate this has no right to the name 
of Unionist. But how many of those who call them- 
selves Unionists fail to appreciate it? There is the case 
of Mr. Cockshutt, of which the Radicals are making all 
they can. That is their business, but would they not 
do better to consider the almost total isolation of Mr. 
Cockshutt? It cannot be submitted that the rank and 
file of the party does not understand its own policy, and 
that only Mr. Cockshutt has seen how things are going. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s language at Blenheim and in the 
House has been definite. It has not been repudiated 
by one single important member of the party. Let our 
opponents contrast this endorsement with the loud 
disapprobation of the Unionist Free Traders in 1903, 
and then ask themselves whether they have any valid 
ground for disputing either the unanimity or the deter- 
mination of Unionism in regard to Home Rule. 

We would press this point hard, for the one hope of 
a happy issue lies in a correct appreciation of the facts. 
The taunt is sometimes levelled at Unionists that they 
who profess themselves the party of law and order are 
encouraging rebellion. It is a dangerous taunt. 
Unionism is the party of law and order, and yet its 
leaders are prepared to go to any lengths in dis- 
obedience to a projected law. But it is no light thing 
for a Unionist to preach defiance. A Radical can do 
it, and does it. It is his way of relieving his feelings, 
and when his opponents take a course which he dis- 
likes he denounces it and feels better. Look, for 
example, at the way the pro-Persians talk about Sir 
Edward Grey, and note the utter failure of their words 
to produce any effect. Why should they? They are 
only words. 

In the Unionist party, however, there is nothing 
like the celluloid temper of Radicalism. Let it not be 
imagined for one moment that when Mr. Law talks of 
1642 he is attempting to create an artificial and 
rhetorical outbreak of passion. Mr. Law’s words are 
addressed to the other side. They are a reminder of 
the nature of the Unionist party. Twenty-six years ago 
there was a coalition of Conservatives and a section of 
the Liberal party. It was a coalition of men who had 
differed upon every point of politics, and who, at the 
moment of their union, still differed on every point 
except one. That one point, Ireland, has made 
Unionism. It has turned a special coalition first into 
a general alliance, and more lately into a complete 
fusion. It has enabled the party which it called into 
being to govern the country for seventeen years out 
of twenty, to overcome a_ disagreement which 
threatened to break it, and to recover from what is 
probably the worst electoral disaster that has ever be- 
fallen a British party. And yet Home Rulers actually 
suggest that Unionism requires to be stirred up into 
concerted energetic action about Ireland ! 


THE WOLF AT THE DOOR. 


:* is pleasant to see that from time to time the 
‘*Tslanders’’ are being invited to face the cold 
and raw fact of their gradually increasing dependence 
on the foreigner for the prime necessities of life. Every 
year Board of Agriculture figures show that the 
process of scrapping the most essential of all 
our industries goes on apace. Steadily the arable 
area of our country shrinks, as the area under “‘ per- 
manent grass ’’, often little more than a euphemism for 
land that is derelict, extends its frontiers. At the present 
moment we are dependent on imported supplies for 
about four-fifths of our wheat and for three-fourths 
of all the food consumed in this country. As Mr. 
Charles Bathurst M.P. points out in an excellent 
pamphlet * recently published, ‘‘in the year 1845 the 
population of the United Kingdom was 26,800,000, of 
whom no fewer than 24,000,000 were fed with home- 
grown wheat. The population is now 45,000,000, and 
we are feeding 4,500,000 only, a decline of over 80 per 
cent. in sixty years’’. Mr. Bathurst dwells once more 


* “‘To Avoid National Starvation.'’ London: Rees. 3d. 


on the grave dangers, economic, social and defensive, 
involved in these remarkable conditions—conditions 
which have perhaps never before been presented by 
any great State. Something of the sort prevailed in 
Italy in the early days of the Roman Empire’s decline. 
Many will remember the passage in which Tacitus 
lamented the decultivation of Italy and her growing 
dependence on oversea supplies. ‘‘ Africam potius et 
Agyptum exercemus, navibusque et casibus vita 
populi Romani permissa est.’’ But no State in world- 
history has ever presented such a spectacle as is 
afforded in this regard by the United Kingdom of 
to-day. The subject cannot be too earnestly considered 
among the other problems of home and Imperial 
defence which are just now engaging the public 
attention. 

It is scarcely too much to say that our present posi- 
tion with regard to the food supplies of our people 
stultifies our defensive preparations—at least our pre- 
parations for internal defence. It is an old saying that 
‘‘an army crawls on its stomach’’. What, we may 
well ask, is the use of a “‘ territorial ’’ system, never 
so well devised and equipped, unless the country which 
it exists to defend is able to feed it? It is not inapt 
to compare the populations of these islands to a 
garrison holding the central citadel of the Empire. 
What should we think of the defensive position of a 
fortress which had to draw three-quarters of its food- 
supplies through the lines of its possible besiegers? 
Yet that is approximately the position occupied by these 
islands to-day. We do not under-estimate the power 
and efliciency of the British Navy. It may well be 
hoped that our cruisers would be able to convoy the 
ocean-tramps that bring to our shores down every sea- 
lane the two hundred million pounds worth annually 
of our imported supplies. But in such a position as 
ours we can afford to take no risks. We might lose 
the command of the sea for a time. Can anybody con- 
template the effect which such a disaster would have on 
the morale of the people beleaguered within our coast- 
line? A very few weeks, a very féw days indeed, 
of that experience would send panic-stricken mobs to 
Westminster demanding the end of the war at any 
price of national honour and interest. 

But we need not assume that our first line of defence 
should fail us in this sensational way. Our food- 
supplies do not need to be wholly cut off. Any serious 
interference with them, such as might easily happen 
in the confusion and disturbance of war conditions, 
would create a terrible public anxiety and might destroy 
the constancy of our people at a time of great national 
peril. A great rise in the price of food would seem 
inevitable from almost the beginning of hostilities. 
Mr. Bathurst quotes the evidence of witnesses before 
the Royal Commission on Food Supply in Time of 
War, who pointed out that any considerable rise in 
the price of food would make it impossible for the 
seven millions of people whose earnings do not exceed 

3s. a week to support themselves; and that to this 
seven millions must be added the large number of 
workers who would lose employment as the first and 
necessary result of the disturbance in the labour 
market due to a war between England and any one or 
more of the Great Powers. It is constantly surprising to 
many persons that our Governments are not more 
impressed by facts of this rather important kind. It 
has surely some bearing on questions of defence that 
in this country there is seldom in stock more than six 
weeks’ supply of wheat, and that this falls on occasions 
to a fortnight’s supply only. Mr. Haldane and his 
friends have been busy for several years laying the 
ground-plan of a new military system for this country. 


What, we would ask again, is the precise defensive®* - 


value of three hundred thousand “‘ Territorials ’’ defend- 
ing the soil of an island which can feed them from its 
own resources for about four continuous weeks only? 
Is this not a rather flagrant case of vorepov rpérepov, of 
the cart before the horse? 

What should we think of a general who devoted the 
most minute attention to the number and training of 
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his battalions, but left the entire question of commis- 
sariat to chance and accident? That seems to be the 
sagacity of the British people at the present time. 

But, indeed, the people of these islands never 
intended this state of affairs. Even when they assented 
to open their ports they never anticipated that foreign 
supplies of wheat and flour would do more than supple- 
ment the harvests of the homeland. Were they not 
persistently assured by Cobden and the Radical econo- 
mists that Free Trade could never damage British 
agriculture? Would not the distance of these islands 
from the great sources of oversea supply give our 
farmers an unfailing ‘‘ natural protection’’. The 
commonplaces of Cobden, McCulloch and the rest have 
often been quoted. 

‘*T speak my unfeigned conviction ’’, said the great 
orator of the League in 1844, ‘‘ when I say I believe 
there is no interest in this country which would receive 
so much benefit from the repeal of the Corn Laws as 
the farmer-tenant interest in this country.”’ 

‘“\We do not contemplate deriving one quarter less 
corn from the soil of this country”’’, he said in the 
same year. ‘‘I have never been one who believed 
that the repeal of the Corn Laws would throw 
an acre of land out of cultivation.’’ But let us go 
back to the great progenitor of Free Trade ideas, 
Adam Smith himself, who wrote in his great book : 
‘Even the freest importation of foreign corn could 
very little affect the interests of the farmers of Great 
Britain. Corn is a much more bulky commodity than 
butcher’s meat. A pound of wheat at a penny is as 
dear as a pound of butcher’s meat at fourpence. The 
small quantity of foreign corn imported even in times 
of the greatest scarcity may satisfy our farmers that 
they have nothing to fear from the freest importation ”’. 

What would Adam Smith, Cobden and the other 
fathers of Free Trade think if they could observe from 
the shadowland the way in which their prophecies have 
been fulfilled? They could not foresee the ‘‘ shrinkage 
of space’’ which during the last half-century has 
deprived the English farmer of that geographical 
defence which was always to be his. 

But the mistake has been made, and it behoves 
British statesmanship, if not to return to a_ wholly 
different policy, at least to counteract the worst effects 
of this immense national blunder. The question is 
most urgent in its defensive aspect. A struggle for 
our national and Imperial heritage would seem to be 
only deferred and ultimately inevitable. Can we enter 
such a conflict under the conditions we have briefly 
indicated as regards the elementary food supplies of 
our people? Unless British complacency is even more 
invincible than it sometimes appears, the nation must 
surely realise that something must be done, and done 
soon, to increase our national security in this respect. 

Something is immediately practicable on the lines 
indicated by Mr. Bathurst. It is impossible to produce 
wheat in this country at a fair profit below a price of 
35S. a quarter (some will say 4os.). Here, then, is Mr. 
Bathurst’s scheme : 

‘‘ Let the difference between 35s. per quarter and the 
current price of wheat be paid as a bonus to every 
producer of sound wheat of good baking quality in 
the kingdom. The supply of unsold home-grown 
wheat, which is highest in September shortly after 
harvest, steadily decreases during the successive 
months, the rate being accelerated as from the begin- 
ning of February until August, when the home-grown 
crop is practically exhausted. To obviate this tendency 
an additional bonus of 1s. per quarter should be given 
to farmers for their wheat of good quality still 
in stack in their yards on and after 1 February, 
1s. 6d. for that so retained on and after 1 March, 
2s. in respect of that available during April and May, 
2s. 6d. during June and July, and 3s. during August. 
The latter is in normal seasons the month during which 
the risk is greatest, especially in the event of the 
world’s chief markets being cornered.”’ 

The proceeds of the new import duties on foreign 
wheat would go towards the payment of these bounties, 


which, on the average basis of prices for the last seven 
years, would, Mr. Bathurst tells us, amount to about 
a million pounds sterling—or about half the price of a 
‘‘ Dreadnought ’’. Whether such a scheme should be 
coupled with a system of national granaries, stocked 
with State-owned corn, would be a matter for future 
consideration. Anyhow Mr. Bathurst has done a great 
service in calling attention to this very urgent question, 
which we think will have to engage the early and 
earnest attention of the next Unionist Government. 


THE BACKSTAIRS LAND INQUIRY. 


()* E good thing must come from the publication of 
the Land Committee’s formula of inquisition. 
Whatever policy may be founded upon the ‘‘ facts ”’ 
thus ascertained no one will be able to say that it has 
been dictated by a sense of the country’s interest. It 
will have been dictated by a conspicuous sense of party 
malice. The trail of Radical malignancy is over it 
all; and if contemporary history were to be written in 
the spirit of ‘‘ The Dynasts’’ it would be appropriate 
to depict the spirits of Ignorance and Rancour at work 
upon the questionnaire—Ignorance taking the lead in 
the interrogatories and Rancour in the general instruc- 
tions. For there are degrees of political depravity in 
this document. The questions are only stupidly de- 
praved, but the introductory paragraphs are wickedly 
depraved ; and the most utterly vicious line of all is that 
containing a caveat against prejudice in reply. We 
know what use will be made of this phrase; we know 
how we shall be told that the whole inquiry has been 
conducted with a zeal ever tempered by judicial impar- 
tiality, and how the resulting data build up an irrefutable 
case for taxation in the name of social principle. And - 
we say that it is nauseating sophistry. There is, indeed, 
no need for prejudice in the replies. The prejudice is in 
the questions. It is not enough to say that they are 
questions contrived not to ascertain the facts but to 
support a suspicion. They are meant to create a sus- 
picion. Suppose the form were put into the hands of 
an intelligent foreigner ignorant of the circumstances 
of British land tenure, he would come to the con- 
clusion that the British landlord was a person who 
admittedly only lived on his estates for the shooting 
season, and admittedly subordinated the interests of 
agriculture to those of sport. Otherwise, he would say 
with justice, there would be no point in asking these 
questions. 

There is another wholly vicious statement in the 
general instructions. By way of apology for the back- 
stairs method adopted, it is said that landowners would 
not willingly place the required information at the 
disposal of a Liberal Government. A body which was 
a Liberal Government and not a predatory faction 
would not ask such questions; but what is suggested 
is that landowners will not tell the truth about the 
administration of their estates. This is absolutely 
false. There is probably no body of men more 
generously eager to explain their methods and to place 
the fruits of their experience at the public disposal than 
the owners of the soil. The Board of Agriculture could 
offer abundant evidence of that, though we may be sure 
that the Land Committee will not ask for it. But in this 
matter the malignants can be convicted out of their own 
mouths. In what, to give it its due, was only a half- 
hearted plea of justification, the ‘*‘ Daily News ”’ urged 
that inquiry after inquiry had been held and the neces- 
sary material had not been forthcoming. Of course 
it had not. The material is not there. A group of 
fanatical doctrinaires chose to suppose that a mis- 
understanding of feudalism gives the key to the charac- 
ter of the modern landlord. The matter is investigated 
and the delusion is exposed. Obviously, then, the only 


way to bolster up the delusion is to prejudge the inquiry ; 
and if the inquisitors will admit that their one object 
is to get some sort of evidence, however garbled, in 
support of their pretensions, we.shall not dispute the 
efhcacy of their methods. 


But the general proposition 
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that information not voluntarily given can be ascer- 
tained by listening at keyholes is barbarous. Exactly 
the same form of argument was used to justify torture. 
Then it was said that a criminal lacked the natural 
sense of truth, so we must extort it under pressure ; 
now it is the landlord who lacks the natural sense of 
truth, and so we must impute motives. 

~ But it may be urged that, after all, landowners are 
Unionists, and as such are unlikely to furnish informa- 
tion to Radicals. The argument has its dangers. 
What, for example, would have been said if Mr. 
Chamberlain had instructed the Tariff Commission to 
conduct a secret inquiry into the cotton trade on the 
ground that the leading cotton spinners were Cobden- 
ites? But we grant that no landlord is likely to come to 
an avowed opponent and provide him with material. 
It is, however, just because the subject of land tenure 
is calculated to rouse party passions that it is all the 
more important for an inquiry into the facts to be 
conducted under impartial auspices; and for impar- 
tiality there are two essentials—the inquiry should be 
public and it should be official. Information which 
would never be given to a political opponent is offered 
to the Government; for, at any rate, in the days when 
Britain was still a constitutional State with men to 
work her Constitution, the Government stood for some- 
thing far above party. It stood for Britain with all 
her prestige and traditions. It was this sense of 
responsibility which chastened the spirit of the legisla- 
tion of the party in office, while the prospect of the 
same responsibility checked the fury of the criticism of 
the party in opposition. But if the hot-heads of a party 
are prepared to throw off constitutional discretion 
they can be sure of the support of the more 
embittered and more noisy members of the rank and 
file. That is what is happening now, and it is not 
surprising that those who have some feeling for the 
traditions of Liberalism are aghast at this new plan 
of government in the interests of faction. It is not 
likely that the protests of men like Sir H. Raphael will 
be respected. Motives will be attributed to them’ in 
what is now the orthodox Radical way. They are pro- 
tecting the landlords because they know their own turn 
will come next, and so on. We prefer to believe that 
the Ministerialists opposed to the wild men of the 
Cabinet are honourable Englishmen with a sense for 
the political principles of England, and honourable 
men of business with a bias in favour of a square deal. 
Such men then can pass no verdict except condemna- 
tion in a policy partisan in inception and dishonest in 
method. 

To suggest that an inquiry should be conducted into 
the position and methods of cocoa and nickel millionaires 
is an effective political retort, but it is not an alternative 
policy. The country does not want inquisitions in any 
form, public or private, general or special. It wants 
freedom. It detests this whole idea of minute investi- 
gation into the private affairs of the individual citizen. 
This objection to bureaucratic impertinence is of long 
standing. It caused the disappearance of the income 
tax the very moment that the final defeat of Napoleon 
robbed it of the justification of necessity, and when the 
tax was re-imposed in 1842 the agitation against it 
continued for at least thirty years. But of late our 
bureaucracy has surpassed the worst inquisitiveness of 
the Income Tax Commissioners. First came the 
Budget with its plan for a new Domesday Book. The 
victims of the land taxes were harassed with a mass 
of inquiries, the chief of which have since been proved 
to be illegal. But by the time that he came to frame 
the Insurance Act Mr. George had found a means of 
evading all legal obstacles. Inquiries under the 
Insurance Act will be legal enough in a sense; for the 
Commissioners in Buckingham Gate have been placed 
above the law. It is within their competence to frame 
a system of espionage to be carried out by their inspec- 
tors, and the extent of the powers conferred have been 
barely indicated by recent prosecutions. That the 
country abhors the whole thing is evident enough. 
Why not let the country have its way? When the 


Unionists return to power they will be called upon to 
deal with the wreck of the new Domesday plan. Is it 
necessary to trouble about amendment? Why not drop 
the whole business ? 


VON BIEBERSTEIN AND ANGLO-GERMAN 
RELATIONS. 


i is transpose the famous phrase of Talleyrand, the 

death of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein is not 
merely a piece of news, it is an event, and probably 
an event of great importance. When his pre- 
decessor left us, the scapegoat of mistakes made in 
Germany, there was no possible hesitation as to his 
successor. He towered above his companions mentally 
no less than physically. English diplomatists had a 
chance of testing his quality at The Hague, where he 
completely outmanceuvred our delegates. This was, of 
course, in no small measure because the thesis they had 
to support was founded on flimsy theories, while his 
was on hard fact. But he also won confidence by his 
charming manners and accessibility to all who had any 
claim upon his attention and to some who had little. 
His career as Foreign Secretary had been greatly 
marred by the persistent and most unscrupulous enmity 
of the Bismarcks and their tools, but his great triumph 
came when he was sent to Constantinople. Here, by 
persistent hard work and an adroitness that never 
failed, he soon installed Germany in the place that had 
once been occupied by England. The triumphant pro- 
gress of Kaiser Wilhelm to Constantinople and through 
the Holy Land, which he brought about, established 
German influence for years as the paramount factor 
at the Court of Abdul Hamid. The fall of the nefarious 
Fehim Pasha was his work, and the highest proof of 
his skill was given in the readjustment of his position 
after the Revolution, so that he had not less 
influence over the Young Turks than he had enjoyed 
over the fallen Sultan. His transference to London 
was due perhaps quite as much to Italian resentment 
as to conspicuous fitness for the task. 

Fate has denied him the chance of meeting the 
supreme test of his capacity. But the problem remains 
no less grave and insistent, though a master mind is 
withdrawn which might have helped to solve it. What- 
ever preoccupations we may have through our 
domestic affairs, Home Rule or what not, the menace 
lurking at the back of everyone’s thoughts is the 
possibility of trouble with Germany. But this anxiety, 
reciprocated in Germany, is insistent throughout the 
Chancelleries of Europe; the policy of all States is 
coloured by it. As for ourselves we hardly think it 
possible at the present time that any delegates should 
be sent to The Hague with vague benevolence to 
suggest disarmament. ‘‘ Que messieurs les assassins 
commencent’’ is the comment of the vast majority of 
Liberals, no less than Unionists. With the exception 
of the neurotic screams of a few journalists even the 
Radicals, and perhaps here and there a member of the 
Labour group, are impressed with the danger that con- 
fronts us. The tyranny of cant and party watchwords 
may compel them to pay lip service to the cause of 
Pacificism, but in private they approve the preparations 
made to meet possible attack. There is another dis- 
quieting feature in this connexion. Nobody now, even 
among responsible statesmen, hesitates to name Ger- 
many as the possible enemy. A few years ago this was 
not stated in so many words, even if it were believed ; 
it was veiled by decent circumlocutions. Nobody can 
deny that there are very grave symptoms, the practical 
unanimity of politicians and of their supporters 
throughout the country, and the open admission that 
it is quite probable we may have in a not distant future 
to fight Germany. 

It is not of much use asking whose fault this is. 
Germany has a right to build ships so far as she con- 
siders them necessary, and we to meet her with greater 
armaments still, but we quite fail to see how even a 
successful war on our part, with the destruction of 
German naval power, would ultimately mend matters. 
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We could not destroy the growing population and 
enterprise of Germany and should only saddle ourselves 
with an implacable enemy waiting an opportunity for 
revenge, which would be sure to come in the constant 
change and chance of international relationships. On 
the other hand, a victorious Germany, already heavily 
mauled, would soon find herself confronted with a 
confederated world unable to stomach the certainty of 
universal Teutonic domination. It is rather a fasci- 
nating subject of speculation to consider how the robust 
intelligence of the late Baron von Bieberstein would 
have tackled this grave condition of affairs. He might 
have done something by becoming a well-known and 
popular figure in London society. This he undoubtedly 
would have accomplished before long. With two 
countries geographically situated as England and Ger- 
many are, confidence must be a slow growth owing to 
the reasons that made the contiguity of Mantua and 
Cremona deplorable to the poet. Nothing can make us 
further apart. We are only too likely to draw nearer, 
for who can tell the ultimate destiny of Holland? It 
is not improbable that Baron von Bieberstein might 
have endeavoured to modify one German demand that 
Englishmen have always found especially irritating, 
the claim that, if we would have German friendship, 
we must be prepared to abandon our existing friend- 
ships with others. We may not get overmuch out of 
our entente with France and Russia; some think we 
have made a bad bargain; but it is intolerable that we 
should be hectored into giving up the entente as the 
price of a relaxation of the tension on the North Sea. 
The fomenting of the zeal of the little band of bitter 
partisans who are for ever assailing the Foreign Office 
does anything but good to the cause of Anglo-German 
friendship. The masculine intelligence of the late 
Ambassador would have seen through the futility of 
such methods and the dangerous quality of such allies. 
However, speculation as to what would have been the 
line pursued by one who was not allowed to enter on 
his task may be interesting, but cannot be satisfied. 
We can only hope that his successor may prove equal 
to the gravity of the effort that awaits him. If he can 
convince his own country that, however great our 
longing for better relations, we shall never enjoy a 
good understanding based on the system of abandoning 
our friends, a better era may be at hand. 

The most hopeful signs of all are to be found not 
in Europe but across the seas. The earlier aloofness 
of Colonial opinion is passing away, and a sense of 
the necessity of unity in the face of a common danger is 
slowly being aroused. It is a good thing to commend 
the generosity and patriotism of Canada and Australia 
in thus taking their place in the line of defence, but 
it is not merely an affair of sentiment and good feeling ; 
it is the result of the teaching of plain common sense. 
With the British Fleet shattered there would be no 
safety for Canada, Australia, or South Africa. Their 
only defence is that their sea approaches should be 
inviolable. They are at length awakening to the neces- 
sity that awaits them, and Mr. Borden’s coming cam- 
paign in Canada will be watched with the greatest 
interest in this country. It is rather remarkable that 
the secret conferences with those responsible for the 
defence and policy of these islands should have so 
gravely impressed the leaders of the great colonies, 
hard-headed men who dislike spending money on dan- 
gers which may seem to some of them remote. It is 
the strongest evidence of the futility of endeavouring to 
dispose of the German peril as a mere scare. The 
development of this movement for common defence 
and a general distribution of its burdens is the best 
insurance against menace ever passing into anything 
worse. 


THE CITY. 
HE Chinese loan ‘‘ mystery’’ has put all other 


financial topics in the background this week. As. 


far as the City is concerned the only ‘‘ mystery ”’ is the 
attitude of Sir Edward Grey. Stock Exchange men 
confess themselves utterly incapable of understanding 


the Foreign Office policy in regard to the Birch Crisp 
negotiations. Sir Edward Grey, having admitted that 
he could not formally ask Mr. Birch Crisp to abstain 
from the negotiations, had only one course to take, 
in the opinion of practical business men, and that was 
to remain passive while London financiers were willing 
to take the risk of reasserting Britain’s position in the 
Far East. Instead of that Sir Edward Grey made an 
effort to ‘‘ scotch’’ the loan at the eleventh hour. 
Had his action been dictated by a desire to protect 
British investors the City would heartily applaud it; 
but the present Government cannot claim the slightest 
solicitude for holders of Stock Exchange securities. 
Stock Exchange men, as a rule, are not acute politi- 
cians; they like clear issues and a straight fight, and 
they will leave the solution of Sir Edward Grey’s 
Chinese puzzle to the House of Commons. 

As for the loan itself the big banking interests who 
are supporting C. Birch Crisp and Co. are not philan- 
thropists. They are perfectly satisfied with the 
security of the surplus revenues of the Salt Gabelle. 
The underwriting of the £5,000,000 could have been 
done twice over ; in fact, the whole issue of £/10,000,000 
would probably have been made this week but for the 
expectation that a higher price will be obtained for 
the second £5,000,000 early next year; and there is 
no doubt in the minds of the best authorities that the 
loan will be over-subscribed in spite of the extraordi- 
nary attitude of the Government. It is only fair to say 
that Mr. Birch Crisp was most reluctant to reveal the 
nature of his conversations at the Foreign Office, but 
he was compelled to make a public statement in justice 
to the investors who had pledged their support before 
Sir Edward Grey played his final card. 

On the whole business has been quiet on the Stock 
Exchange. The serious views entertained in some 
quarters regarding the Balkan situation may have had 
a retarding influence, although some well-informed 
people declare that the chief cause of the “‘ lightning 
flashes ’’ is a desire on the part of the Powers to hasten 
peace between Turkey and Italy, which would be bene- 
ficial to the markets. The monetary outlook is much 
less alarming than it appeared a few weeks ago. The 
position of the Bank of England remains strong despite 
gold withdrawals, and if the gold requirements of the 
United States can be limited to the amount of the fresh 
gold arrivals from South Africa the markets will not 
be seriously disturbed. 

Wall Street has been rather unduly elated by the 
ability of its bankers to import gold—at a small loss— 
and the American market has shown remarkable 
strength. With prices on the up grade politics have 
been forgotten temporarily, and splendid crops with 
good trade prospects have had full sway. Canadian 
Pacifics are no longer depressed by the agitation 
against the issue of new capital. All that stockholders 
are concerned about now is the price at which the new 
issue will be offered to them. Crop news is very good, 
which partly accounts for the better tone in the Grand 
Trunk market. 

In the Home Railway department interest centres 
upon the Underground group. A sharp rise in City 
and South London stock was responsible for the circu- 
lation of some extraordinary rumours. One was that 
the line will be joined up with the East London at, New 
Cross and another that the Midland Railway was going 
to take over control. Well-informed people gave no 
credence to the reports (which were reminiscent of the 
recent jocular suggestion of an amalgamation of the 
P. and O. Steamship and the London General Omnibus 
Companies), and the rise in the stock remains unex- 
plained. Home Rails in general have no particular 
attraction at the moment. 

A very large business has been done in Peruvian Cor- 
poration preference stock on the assumption that the 
Peruvian Government and the Corporation’s debenture- 
holders will make sacrifices in order to permit the pre- 
ference stockholders to derive especial benefit from the 
increasing earnings of the Corporation. No plausible 


scheme to this end has yet been suggested, and it is 
not surprising that profit-taking is now in progress. 
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The Mexican Railway revenue statement for August 
was disappointing, as an increase of $12,800 in gross 
receipts proved to have been earned at a cost of 
$26,000 more in working expenses. Antofagasta 
Deferred have advanced sharply on bear covering, 
while Argentine North-Easterns (another Farquhar 
stock) have fallen sharply. ; 

The Philadelphia Company is issuing $5,000,000 
Five per Cent. Gold Debentures at 97} per cent., 
redeemable at 1024 per cent. The Debentures— 
which are part of an authorised issue limited to 
$10,000,000, all issued—are in denominations of $1000, 
convertible at the holder’s option into an equal amount 
of Six per Cent. fully-paid Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
The average net income of the company for the last 
six years covers the interest requirements of the entire 
issue about nine times. 

Another issue is that of the State of Rio de Janeiro, 
which is inviting application for a loan of £3,000,000 
at £96 10s. per cent. The bonds of this issue are in 
sums of £20, £100 and £200, with 5 per cent. interest 
per annum. 


IN BELFAST TO-DAY. 
By Cope CoRNFORD. 


I WRITE upon the evening of the day upon which 

the members of the Ulster Unionist Council have 
all pledged themselves to sign the Ulster Covenant 
upon Ulster Day. It is just a year ago since 
the same assembly ratified and issued the Declara- 
tion of Ulster, in which it was affirmed that 
Ulster would constitute, in the event of Home Rule 
becoming law, a Provisional Government, and appoint- 
ing Sir Edward Carson to be the Loyalist leader. The 
Ulster Unionist Council consists of delegates from the 
Unionist Clubs and the Orange Lodges throughout the 
North. These are fighting organisations. The people 
here are surprised that the English public should entér- 
tain a vague idea that the armed resistance of Ulster 
is directed against British troops. It is, of course, 
organised for defence against the forces, in whatever 
they may consist, of the Irish Government. For the 
Ulstermen are not only convinced that such defence is 
requisite, but they regard the intervention of England 
as incredible. I make no comment upon this attitude 
of mind ; I merely state it as one of the facts with which 
a reckoning must be made. 

The signing of the Covenant will, in the view of the 
Loyalists, serve effectually to mark who are with them 
and who are against them. The signatories will 
include all Loyalists who are not Orangemen or mem- 
bers of the Unionist Clubs; for the members of these 
organisations will sign as a matter of course. The 
statement may sound obvious; but here in the North 
it carries a grave signification. If friend and foe are 
once definitely distinguished, the most probable event 
will be hostilities. No one who is acquainted even 
with the outward aspect of Belfast can fail to under- 
stand the situation. 

Beyond the great main thoroughfare, with its opulent 
shops, the ebb and flow of the foot-passengers, the 
perpetual drone of the crowded trams, lie the squalid 
streets and festering alleys of the Nationalist quarter. 
Like a foreign city, it pushes its spurs to within a 
stone’s throw of the stark business metropolis founded 
and developed by Scottish vigour and Scottish thrift. 
Its inhabitants are alien in custom, in religion, and 
in politics. | Under ordinary conditions, the two races 
dwell together in a kind of armed neutrality. The 
instant those conditions are altered, the smouldering 
embers burst into flame. For this reason, if for no 
other, the Unionist leaders decided to form a 
Provisional Government, whose purpose should be to 
maintain law and order. At this moment nothing pre- 
vents conflict but the discipline enforced by the Orange 
Lodges and the Unionist Clubs. It is a question how 
long the men can be held. Certainly they cannot be 
controlled during the two years proposed by the 
Government. The recent disturbances are significant 
enough, and there is more underneath. 


The introduction of the Home Rule Bill is regarded 
by Loyalists as nothing more or less than a treacherous 
device to give their hereditary enemies an advantage 
over them. The Nationalists, on their side, already 
openly triumph. They are outnumbered in Belfast by 
about two to one. What is to prevent Loyalist work- 
men from refusing to work with their enemies? Should 
they decide to present an ultimatum to the employers, 
there would be no alternative. The employers would 
decline to employ those on the other side. 

The Nationalists would in that event suffer cruelly 
from the action of their representatives in Parliament. 
The cynical wickedness of those whose political in- 
trigues are inflicting cruel injuries upon honest men is 
apparent. 

Belfast to-day is a city haunted by omens of disaster. 
In the Nationalist quarter sullen men cluster in knots, 
talking together; the slatternly women, wearing dark 
shawls over their heads, straggle in and out the miser- 
able shops, while the ragged children play in the foul 
kennel. 

On the other side of the broad thoroughfare, beyond 
the streets of small brick houses, masts and spars are 
printed upon the sunset sky, or a great red funnel over- 
tops the serried roofs ; and on every hand tall chimneys 
unroll their flags of smoke. From dock and shipyard 
and factory the men are marching from work; rugged 
of feature, begrimed, rough and headstrong. 

Their private lives have suddenly been touched with 
the poisoned barb of corrupt politics. It is thrust 
among them. They cannot avoid it. What is a game 
at Westminster is bloody earnest in Belfast. 


MR. McKENNA’S WAY OUT. 


[In the ‘‘ Daily Mail '’ this week was the news of Mrs. Leigh's 
successful hunger-strike and a description of the prison life in 
Constantinople of Djavid Bey: ‘‘. . . A large table in the centre 
of the room was laden with cakes and Oriental sweetmeats, and 
coffee was being handed round by uniformed servants.'’] 


I SAW McKenna worn and pale 
With efforts always doomed to fail 
To keep his Suffragettes in gaol. 


I saw him read of Djavid Bey 
And smile. I even heard him say 
‘*Ah! Now, of course, I see a way. 


** Suggestion, artfully conveyed, 
Is bound, if subtle, to persuade 
The childish mind which won't be ‘ made ’. 


“* So let us, as a last resource, 
Tempt with a luncheon (fifteen course) 
Those whom we cannot feed by force. 


** Our residents shall dine as well 
As in the costliest hotel ; 
Such dishes, that their very smell 


‘*Compels a movement of the jaws, 
Forbids the Militant to pause 
And think about her tiresome Cause. 


** Our daily fare shall lick to fits 
The Carlton or Savoy or Ritz, 
And each shall have her fav’rite bits.’’ 


*Twas done. The quality was such 

As none could say ‘‘ I will not touch!”’ 
The quantity was very much. 

Lives there a man who ever yet 
Contrived a means by which to get 
The better of the Suffragette? 


She did not hunger-strike. Instead 
She got herself as good as dead 
By other means. She overfed. 
F. O. Lancrey. 
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THE CHARM OF CONSERVATISM.* 
By ArtTHuR A. BAUMANN. 


F Lady Dorothy Nevill’s ‘‘ good stories ’’ it would 
be unkind to say more than that most of them 
‘‘ have already received the meed of public approba- 
tion’’, as Disraeli said of Peel’s quotations. It cer- 
tainly requires the courage of a dame of high degree to 
tell the story of ‘‘ gardez bien le fou’’ as having hap- 
pened to two of her numerous friends. But the real 
interest of this book lies in the reflexions on politics 
and manners made at the end of a long life by a great 
lady who, like Mr. Brook of Tipton, has ‘* gone into ”’ 
a great many subjects, and has talked with the best 
men and women of the many worlds that make up 
society. We catch in these pages something more than 
a glimpse of that social charm and that high-bred 
courage which have been the real power of Conserva- 
tism until the other day. It was not political doctrine, 
still less the advocacy of any definite political prin- 
ciples, that made the old aristocracy of peers and 
squires popular, and enabled them to rule England for 
two centuries. It was what Matthew Arnold called 
‘‘the power of manners’’, the rough geniality, and 
unostentatious sympathy with their neighbours of all 
classes, that claimed and kept ascendancy for the land- 
owning gentry from the days of Queen Anne to nearly 
the end of the nineteenth century. That power has 
gone : the deferential spirit, the vital force of all happy 
communities, has evaporated ; and in its place there is 
little but the churlishness of class hatred. This change, 
Lady Dorothy Nevill sadly perceives, is partly due to 
the bad education of the primary schools; partly to the 
preachings of Socialism; partly to the cowardice of the 
old aristocracy of birth; and partly to the vulgar luxury 
and insolence of the new aristocracy of money. ‘‘ Since 
the death of Queen Victoria the mental attitude of the 
populace seems to have undergone considerable change, 
a good deal of that respect for old institutions which 
was formerly such a characteristic of certain classes of 
the population having seemingly ceased to exist, whilst 
a new feature is the general distrust (well deserved, it 
must be confessed) of both political parties, and espe- 
cially of official Unionism.”’ 

Nobody will accuse Lady Dorothy Nevill of being 
other than a staunch Conservative. Her name and 
that of her daughter, Miss Meresia Nevill, will always 
be associated with the foundation and popularity of the 
Primrose League. Yet in the fourth chapter of this 
volume Lady Dorothy manages to sum up, in plain and 
pointed language, a strong case against the Unionist 
party. ‘‘ The Boer War undoubtedly also dealt a great 
blow to the Conservatives. Though in all probability 
inevitable, there can be no doubt that the unfortunate 
struggle in question largely contributed to the eventual 
downfall of the Unionist party.’? Whether the war 
was or was not inevitable I cannot now stop to discuss ; 
but its conduct and result were certainly not inevitable, 
and ‘‘ there can be no doubt” that both contributed 
to the catastrophe of 1906. ‘‘ At present, except Tariff 
Reform, the Unionists can scarcely be said to have any 
real policy of their own—one of the great delusions of 
the party seems to be the idea that it will gain votes 
by going one better than the Radicals; and though 
in all probability scarcely a vote is gained by such a 
manceuvre, when confronted with any question on 
which firmness should be shown, there is always a 
certain amount of quibbling and hedging. The party 
seems perfectly incapable of taking a bold line, and 
saying ‘ Thus far will we go, and no farther’. Witness 
the weak Unionist opposition to the Insurance Act by 
which Englishmen have been made not only fools, but 
something like slaves, to a social despotism as oppres- 
sive as inquisitorial.’’ I am not disposed to quarrel 
with a word of this criticism; though when Lady 
Dorothy expresses her opinion that ‘‘ Tariff Reform, 
whatever its merits, is palpably a failure with the elec- 
torate’’, she cannot expect the SaruRpay REVIEW to 


* “My Own Times.” By Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited by 
her Son. London; Methuen. 1912. 15s. net. 


agree. But none can dispute the following passage : 
‘When they ’’ (the Unionists) ‘‘ were in power, they 
had ample time to bring in a Redistribution Bill, and 
so get rid of a number of quite unnecessary Irish 
members ; yet they never attempted to do anything of 
the sort, nor did they make any serious effort to reform 
and so strengthen the House of Lords ’’. 

These are hard sayings, but it is impossible to deny 
that they are deserved. Two other comments, which 
Lady Dorothy makes from her watch-tower, merit the 
attention of the Unionist leaders. Lady Dorothy re- 
minds us of the trouble taken by Lord Beaconsfield, 
whom she knew well, to find out and encourage young 
men of brains on the Tory side. It is undoubtedly true, 
as Disraeli said, that a constant flow of energetic and 
enthusiastic young men is the very life-blood of a 
political party. ‘‘ Though, considering his many 
worries and arduous life, it cannot have been otherwise 
than wearisome to him, Lord Beaconsfield made a 
special point of personally entertaining all sorts of 
youthful aspirants to political fame, whom he thought 
might one way or another assist the triumph of the 
Conservative cause. In one year alone I know that 
over four hundred and fifty of such individuals enjoyed 
his hospitality ’’-—and Disraeli’s means were always 
limited. ‘‘ Often after dinner, leaving his place at the 
head of the table, he would go and sit for a quarter of 
an hour or so with some youth whom he thought might 
be of particular use to the Tory cause. . . . Such 
methods, however, involving as they do a certain 
amount of trouble, and even boredom, seem little to 
the taste of modern political leaders, some of whom, 
no doubt, are much too tired after their golf to be 
bothered with rising young men at dinner or else- 
where.’’ The stroke is not unmerited ; though it natur- 
ally suggests the uncomfortable question—Are there 
any rising young men on the Tory side to be en- 
couraged? Has not the species been killed out by the 
neglect of twenty years? Another criticism which this 
shrewd and observant woman of the world makes is 
that ‘‘ the entirely modern fashion of Radicals and 
Conservatives hobnobbing together on every sort of 
occasion is ‘‘ most prejudicial to the Unionists ’’. 
Gladstone and Disraeli, we are reminded, never met in 
private life. ‘‘In their day it would not, I think, have 
been considered very dignified for such bitter political 
opponents to be close friends.’’ Let us consider, for 
instance, that the Government has been accused of 
felony and fraud. If Opposition leaders really meant 
what they said, it is inconceivable that they should 
hobnob with Ministers at bridge and golf, and week-end 
parties. As it is notorious that they do so, the only 
conclusion the man in the street can draw is that they 
do not mean what they say, and that parliamentary 
debates are play-acting, or, at best, like the forensic 
performances of barristers. The general impression of 
insincerity thus generated is certainly not favourable to 
the respect and confidence which the leaders of a great 
party should inspire in the public mind. 

Lady Dorothy Nevill laments the decay of good 
manners in all classes of the community, particularly 
in her own sex, instancing the disappearance of the 
village girl’s curtsey and the unpunctuality of Anglo- 
American ladies of fashion. I entirely agree with Lady 
Dorothy that the so-called upper classes of to-day must 
share with the Socialists and the primary schools the 
responsibility for the disappearance of the spirit of 
deference and good will. The insolent rich deserve all 
the trouble they get in the matter of servants, whom 
they change every month, and turn off when they get 
to forty. After all, why should the lower classes respect 
an American countess with a twang and a cheque- 
book? or a modern peer, without aspirates, who tilts 
at them in his fifty-horse-power Rolls-Royce? Artisans 
and peasants infinitely preferred my lord, who tooled 
his spanking team to Epsom, and chaffed and was 
chaffed all the way ; and the working classes are infalli- 
ble judges of character. Anecdotes apart, the essence 
of Lady Dorothy Nevill’s book is this: that Conserva- 
tism depended upon the manners and the power of the 
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aristocracy, who understood the people far better than 
their substitutes, the richards and the professional 
politicians. The power of the aristocracy has been 
taken and their estates are being taken from them in 
the name of social reform. The charm of Conservatism 
has been waved away by the demagogue’s wand, and 
Lady Dorothy makes bold to think and say that 
England is not improved by the change, to which I 
cordially subscribe. The only consolation is that a 
hundred and thirty years ago Lady Dorothy’s relative 
Horace Walpole was constantly telling his correspon- 
dents that England was irrevocably undone, and hasten- 
ing to ruin. But, on second thoughts, is this a con- 
solation? Horace Walpole may have been right, only 
he counted a century in a nation’s history as in ordinary 
talk we count to-morrow. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘‘ THE WINTER’S TALE”’. 
By JoHN PALMER. 


R. BARKER’S production of ‘‘ The Winter’s 
Tale’’ on Saturday last is probably the first 
performance in England of a play by Shakespeare that 
the author would himself have recognised for his own 
since Burbage—or, at any rate, Davenant—retired 
from active management. There is yet no evidence 
of an impression upon those who have visited the 
‘*Savoy’’ of the extreme importance of this revival. 
Critics seem for the most part to have spent their time 
in an unprofitable inspection of Mr. Rothenstein’s 
costumes and Mr. Norman Wilkinson’s decoration. I 
am not proposing to consider Mr. Barker’s adventure 
of last Saturday as an opportunity for exhibiting objets 
d’art et de vertu. Suffice it that Mr. Wilkinson’s 
decoration, so far as % was unobtrusive, was wholly 
admirable; and that Mr. Rothenstein’s costumes, so 
far as they compelled your attention, were entirely mis- 
chievous. Perhaps, in the case of Mr. Rothenstein, 
this should be qualified; for ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale*’’, 
from a producer’s point of view, may lawfully be 
regarded as the exception which proves everything. 
A little virtuosity of mounting may perhaps be 
excused in a play which, like ‘‘ The Tempest’’, is 
essentially a virtuoso play. Mr. Barker, in the intro- 
duction to his acting edition (a chapter of literary and 
dramatic criticism which proves that the business of 
a producer is not necessarily incompatible with an 
educated taste for the humanities), seems to be not 
unaware of the curious delight and the not unnatural 
awe with which Shakespeare in ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale ’”’ 
viewed the perfection of his own achievement. I think 
it must have struck every really devoted and close 
reader of the plays of Shakespeare how in ‘‘ The 
Winter’s Tale’? and in ‘‘ The Tempest ’’—surely the 
two greatest masterpieces of pure style in any litera- 
ture—much of the charm is in the conscious thankful- 
ness with which Shakespeare enjoys his perfect com- 
mand of instrument and material. His happiest effects 
are brought off with an indolent flourish. Surely, 
then, the costumier and the decorator may be per- 
mitted a small liberty to be fantastical—to tune their 
endeavours in the same wilful and self-conscious mode. 
Mr. Rothenstein’s costumes are pardonable in ‘‘ The 
Winter’s Tale’’. Their intrusion is in the spirit of the 
master. In ‘‘ Hamlet’’ or ‘‘ Macbeth ”’ to notice the 
costumes at all would for ever extinguish their perpe- 
trator as a man of art. 

The value of Mr. Barker’s revival—apart from the 
acting—rests almost wholly upon his production of the 
stage into the auditorium; for thereby hangs all that 
distinguishes Elizabethan plays and playing from 
Restoration comedy. Mr. Barker’s innovation—inno- 
vation, of course, in the sense that it is new in West 
End productions of Shakespeare—is not a merely topo- 
graphical trick of stage management. There were 
precious moments in the Savoy Theatre on Saturday 
when it was possible to be thrillingly conscious of pre- 
cisely the appeal which Burbage made as he issued 
from the tiring-house to the vacant platform before 
Elsinore. Personally, I was the more conscious of 


this, as I was sitting in the front of the stalls, almost 
in the position from which the good man of Beaumont 
and Fletcher interfered so successfully with the pro- 
gress of ‘‘ The Knight of the Burning Pestle’’. Like 
the Elizabethan critic, who was mercifully not required 
to print his opinion, I was in direct, almost personal, 
contact with the players. Gone was the centuries-old, 
needless and silly illusion of a picture stage, with 
scene and atmosphere ready-made, and mutoscopically 
viewed. I had no illusion, and could wait receptively 
for Shakespeare himself to build it. Never before had 
his splendid rhetoric, his glamour of resistless verse, 
the true and vivid illusion upon which he alone and 
so successfully relied, reached me in a London theatre. 
If we had been all round the stage instead of upon one 
side only ; if Mr. Rothenstein’s costumes had not ever 
and again become really noticeable; if Mr. Barker had 
discarded the whole sack of intelligent naturalistic 
artifices of the ‘‘ Court’? Theatre equally with the 
whole sack of unintelligent naturalistic artifices of 
‘* His Majesty’s ’’; if Perdita had been enacted—say— 
by a boy-player in the place of an obviously pretty young 
woman ; if the whole company at the Savoy had been 
as aware of the beauty of their lines as were Mr. 
Ainley and Miss McCarthy ; if—well, in that case the 
illusion would have been stronger still. Of course, I 
am perfectly aware that I am asking Mr. Barker 
actually to build an Elizabethan theatre, and to raise 
up a school of Elizabethan players, simply in order 
that the actual illusion at which Shakespeare aimed as 
a practical playwright may once more be realised by 
English people that affect to do him reverence. 
Instead of asking this I should perhaps praise him 
with a full heart for a really splendid achievement. 

Mr. Barker, in half restoring the Elizabethan style 
of production, has naturally been driven to a restora- 
tion of a few essential points of the Elizabethan or 
rhetorical style of playing. How gloriously effective, 
for instance, upon an Elizabethan stage is the aside, 
vehemently declaimed full at the spectator, or secre- 
tively breathed in his ear. A very convincing book 
might be written, showing that the health of our 
national drama (as opposed to the naturalised French 
importation) was inextricably bound up with the stage 
aside and the soliloquy. No wonder Shakespeare so 
affected them! Another point in which Mr. Barker has 
restored Shakespeare to us as a playwright is in his 
abolition of interpolated acts and scenes, and in his 
insistence upon speed. The tempo of dialogue and of 
action was throughout admirable, especially in the first 
act. It varied dramatically with the play’s rhythm 
—a rhythm not alone of the verse, but of the 
play’s procedure and emotion. Some contrasts of style 
between the various players were also well arranged. 
I do not mean, of course, the damnable contrast 
between the players who could defiver their verses and 
the players who could not. Mr. Barker cannot raise 
a school of playing in a single night. But he should 
very severely deal with the members of his company 
who slip into the colloquial and conversational tones 
adopted by actor-managers who seem to think that 
verse is merely prose which for some obscure reason 
has been metrically arranged by the author. 

As to the acting, first, and I am afraid it must also 
be last, there was the very beautiful contrast between 
Leontes as played by Mr. Ainley and Hermione as 
played by Miss McCarthy. It is difficult to speak 
critically of Mr. Ainley’s Leontes without falling into 
the language of the practised encomiums usually be- 
stowed by Mr. Puff upon the idols of the commonalty. 
If the phrase continued to have a meaning to-day, I 
should say that Mr. Ainley’s Leontes is the finest piece 
of Shakespearian acting I have yet seen. It was abso- 
lutely in the spirit of the platform stage; and Shake- 
speare’s seventeenth-century audience would have 
risen to him in wildest admiration. His delivery was 
splendid throughout; his gestures were swift, sure, 
and reserved with strict economy for the rhymic crises 
of his emotion; his passion was positively infectious. 
His art was the more striking for its contrast in style 
with the playing of Miss McCarthy. I am indeed 
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glad to see her in a réle that is worthily difficult. Miss 
McCarthy has already revealed her grasp of the classi- 
cal ideal of still severity in the playing of Iphigenia. 
But Hermione is perhaps the most difficult part in the 
whole range of dramatic literature. Shakespeare in 
the last act of ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale ’’, enjoying his own 
sense of mastery, has almost neglected to observe that 
he is also making a tremendous demand upon the 
powers of his interpreters. The final scene of ‘‘ The 
Winter’s Tale’’ may so easily be ruined and turned 
to ridicule; and to fall would be immeasurably disas- 
trous, as the scene is immeasurably great. Miss 
McCarthy falls neither here, nor, conspicuously, in 
any scene. It would be mere extravagance to say that 
Miss McCarthy has at a step sprung to the supreme 
heights of tragic playing. Continuing to interpret 
Shakespeare, she will range through his characters, and 
return one day to Hermione to wonder that she did so 
well. Like Mr. Barker, she need not, at any rate, be 
apprehensive of competition. There is to-day no prac- 
tising and living player that can successfully assume 
the heroines of Shakespeare. 

I hope, if ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale ’’ continues to run— 
as run it must—I shall be able to return to Mr. 
Barker’s production later in the season. Meantime 
let every self-respecting playgoer visit the Savoy, not 
as the critics would have him do, to wonder at some 
strange bedizened monster of Mr. Barker’s contri- 
vance, but to recover for the first time on a modern 
West End stage something of the strength, glamour, 
and delicacy of Shakespeare himself. Mr. Barker’s 
bedizened monster is purely the invention of his com- 
mentators. His simple aim was to recover Shake- 
speare, or a piece of him, for as many of the London 
public as cared to seize the opportunity; and Mr. 
Barker has succeeded, so far as, in all the circum- 
stances, it was possible to succeed. If London play- 
goers do not support the adventure they will fall into 
the ridiculous and shameful suspicion of being actively 
influenced by the critics. Let them forget the critics ; 
frequent the theatre in pure holiday mood; surrender 
to the obvious zeal of every member of Mr. Barker’s 
company to win their good opinions ; 

‘“ And home returning soothly swear 
Was never scene so sad and fair’’. 


THE MOTOR-OMNIBUS. 
By Fitson Younac. 


I HOPE that people who never use the motor- 
omnibus will not on that account abstain from read- 
ing this article; it is their interest which particularly 
I wish to engage. The motor-omnibus is in serious 
need of attention from people who do not travel in it 
but have the power to regulate the conditions under 
which other people do. The trouble about all reforms 
connected with the simpler and cheaper things that 
people use is that those who really have it in their 
power to change the conditions are the last to become 
aware of them. The people who travel daily by motor- 
omnibus have for long been aware of the many clumsy 
and tiresome and unhealthy and inconvenient matters 
connected with them, but they have no power to change 
them. And the old and the deaf and the infirm, people 
who take out dogs for walks, and have the care of 
little children in the streets, have long been aware of 
this terror that stalks the streets by day; but their 
voices have no power to reach across the clamour of 
the world to those whose office or whose influence could 
secure a change for the better. Therefore there is only 
one method—that of cumulative disaster; people must 
be run over, maimed, and killed, or die of illness 
brought on by exposure at wet and windy corners, 
before public attention is sufficiently aroused to take 
notice of what it is that is killing them—and then only 
if people who write about the daily affairs of life fulfil 
their responsibilities by hammering ia the moral. 
_ I have no wish to write about the motor-omnibus ; 
it is an unlovely subject and affords no scope whatever 


for the higher flights of literature. I do not see any 
chance of making this article picturesque, or of im- 
parting any subtle rhythm into its prose; it will not 
be reprinted and included in my collected works; it 
must make its appeal now or never. And its appeal, 
addressed to such people of power or influence who 
may read it, is simply that they should realise what 
has happened to our streets and roads in the last ten 
years; that they should realise that the state of affairs 
which has come abcut is only tolerated because it has 
happened gradually; and that if a week’s disasters 
caused by motor-cars, instead of being spread over 
seven days, happened to occur all in one, and were 
fully reported in the newspapers, the public would rise 
up and demand that the machinery of legislation should 
stand still until this peril had been abated. 

The motor-omnibus is by far the most formidable 
machine ever launched on the streets of London—for- 
midable by reason of its weight, its speed, and its 
numbers. If you doubt this, go and take a ride in one 
from Hyde Park Corner to the Strand. Sit at the front 
end, and instead of looking at the frieze of vacant faces 
in front of you and mechanically reading and re-read- 
ing the advertisements look at the driver and observe 
the kind of things upon which your safety, the safety 
of the passengers and of numberless people in the 
streets, depends. This driver has control of some five 
mechanical connexions which he is constantly manipu- 
lating; he has to keep the engine running, attending 
to the breath it draws and the spark that ignites it; 
for every old lady who holds up her hand to him he 
has two gears to change and a brake to apply; and all 
the time, probably with one hand, he is steering some 
seven tons over a surface of polished wood. And this 
is going on all day, and multiplied in thousands and 
thousands of vehicles. Constantly, for a space of 
several seconds, the vehicle is going at something like 
twenty miles an hour in thoroughfares like Piccadilly 
or Regent Street ; its progress is not a steady progress, 
but a series of shoots forward and rapid drawings-up. 
The smallest thing going wrong with the brakes, or 
the steering gear, or the nerves of the driver, means 
disaster; and it is a tribute to the high mechanical 
efficiency of these vehicles and to the splendid nerve 
and coolness of their drivers that disasters happen only 
sometimes and not continually. But the problems of 
tratlic are such as to make fast driving easy and slow 
driving difficult. When there is a blank space in front 
of any driver he feels he must dash forward into it 
and fill it up so as to make room for the unending press 
behind him; if he hangs back at less than the average 
pace of the traffic he is blocking the road. The average 
pace of London traffic is too fast for safety; the pace 
is set by the small motor-cars, such as taxi-cabs, which 
are very light and can easily dash forward and be 
quickly pulled up; and the cause of the danger lies in 
the attempt of the large and heavy vehicles to keep 
the average pace of the small light ones, instead of the 
small light ones conforming to the pace of the large 
and heavy ones. Until a practical limit is applied to 
the speed of taxi-cabs in main thoroughfares, motor- 
omnibuses will continue to be driven to the danger of 
the public, or else they will obstruct the traffic to an 
impossible extent. 

There are two things which seem to me quite obvious 
and necessary reforms. One is the provision of guards 
for the front wheels of motor-omnibuses. Tram-cars 
are required by law to have such guards, but the motor- 
car, which has the whole road for its field, can go about 
reaping and mowing down as it likes, and the pas- 
senger who is struck by it, even at a moderate pace, 
is almost bound to be run over. There is nothing im- 
possible or difficult about the provision of a suitable 
guard or fender; I believe that even now the Com- 
missioner of Police is experimenting with various kinds ; 
but the fact remains that they are not obligatory. No 
one of the thousands of motor-omnibuses that ply in 
London is provided with them, and thousands of lives 
have been lost through their absence. This shows 
great carelessness on the part of the authorities con- 
cerned, and great greed and selfishness on the part of 
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the proprietors of motor-omnibuses who, just because 
they are not compelled to, will not voluntarily spend 
a fraction of their dividends in a merely humane interest. 

The other reform, a more technical one, lies in the 
kind of engine used on motor-cars. In my opinion 
motor-omnibuses are all very much underpowered. This 
may seem paradoxical; nevertheless it would be much 
safer if motor-omnibuses, instead of having engines of 
thirty horse-power, had engines of ninety. The greater 
the horse-power on the vehicle in proportion to the 
weight propelled, the greater the control exercised over 
that weight. In a vehicle weighing some seven tons 
it is a case of the vehicle overcoming the engine when, 
for purposes of retardation, the inertia of the engine is 
used against the momentum of the vehicle. Or, to use 
a more homely expression, the tail begins to wag the 
dog. The present motor-omnibus is like a very little 
dog with a very big tail, and for purposes of safety 
and control over the tail the power of the dog must 
be increased. In this case the engines could work 
directly on the wheels of the vehicle and all the com- 
plications of gear changing could be dispensed with. 
An automatic cut-out could then be arranged when a 
certain speed was reached, because the engine-speed 
would in that case be in constant correspondence with 
the speed of the wheels over the road; which in the 
case of multiple gears it cannot be. The problem 
of automatic speed control would thus be quite simply 
solved; the cost of running would be reduced rather 
than increased; silence would be secured; and the in- 
creased cost of the higher-powered engine would be 
more than balanced by the absence of costly and com- 
plicated transmission gear; while the braking power, 
coming from the engine direct, would be enormously 
increased, and the dependence on friction-brakes 
reduced. 

A dull subject, as I said; but quite an important one, 
since it is folly to be careless or neglectful about matters 
which concern the daily convenience and bodily safety 
of the whole community. . 


FROM BALBOA TO MR. TAFT. 
By S. PEeREz TRIANA. 


T was Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, and not Cortez, as 
Keats has it in one of his finest sonnets, who first 
sighted the Pacific Ocean. Chroniclers tell quite an 
interesting tale: clad in full armour, holding his trusty 
Toledo, bare, glistening, in his right hand, and lifting 
the proud pennant of Castile and Aragon in his left, 
Balboa waded into the ocean, waist-deep, whilst his 
men stood in line upon the shore; he then waved the 
flag to all the points of the horizon, and with due 
solemnity—and reverence, let us hope—proclaimed to 
the tossing, endless waste of waters, and to the inter- 
minable procession of the advancing centuries—not to 
mention Almighty Providence, in whose name and with 
whose consent and aid, of course, as is always usual 
in such circumstances, the whole thing was done—that 
he, Balboa, then and there, and for all time to come, 
took possession, for the Crown of Castile and Aragon, 
of the waters and the lands, islands and continents, 
without exception, lying in, or bordering on, the said 
waters. This done, he retraced his steps; and it is 
to be hoped that after the momentous ceremony he 
may have indulged in some humbler yet more sub- 
stantial performance, such as partaking of well-earned 
refreshment, or merienda, as the Spaniards are wont 
to call any meal not strictly subject to the etiquette 
of social regulations. 

A tall order, this of Balboa’s, fated, like most such, 
to ruin and disappointment; in a few centuries, or 
minutes in the life of the world, other powerful masters 
have asserted their sway over the waters and the 
islands and the continents; and the flag of Castile and 
Aragon finds no home of its own where it was once 
supreme, and wanders over the Pacific, lost in the 
halo of tradition, as the emblem of past greatness and 
ambition. 


Like those jewels which are fatal to their possessors, 
even so with Panama, which was the precise spot of 
Balboa’s discovery of the Pacific. Pedrarias Davila, 
his prospective father-in-law, dissatisfied with the 
growing prestige of his kinsman, had him beheaded 
in the very heyday of his fame, a method as to the 
efficiency of which no objection can be raised, though 
perhaps squeamish and supercilious persons might find 
it rather too thorough and unconventional. 

During the colonial days, and those succeeding the 
severance from Spain, early in the nineteenth century, 
the history of Panama is anything but edifying: 
destruction of aborigines, murderous intrigues and 
squabbles of Spanish governors amongst themselves 
and with their neighbours, buccaneers, pirates, and 
general and permanent iniquity; afterwards, in so- 
called republican days, talk of liberty (and fraternity 
and equality, for they, in Latin or Latin-inspired lands, 
are inseparable), misgovernment, all manner of cor- 
ruption and insatiable greed, filibustering, and, to 
crown it all, the entrance into a new era, through the 
gates of subterfuge, and—according to established 
covenants and formulea—also of disloyalty and treason. 

Thus the blood of Balboa has, as would that of a 
dragon, blossomed into wickedness and all manner of 
abominations; and other great men, or men looming 
as if they were such, for the time being, through the 
force of circumstances, as will often happen, have met 
with Balboa’s fate, in a mode of decapitation more 
attuned to the practices of our merciful altruistic age, 
not gory, but, in other and the fundamental aspects, 
no less efficient and decisive. 

The small fry of officials and others, high and low, 
during republican days—that is, from 1820 to 1903— 
who indulged in revolutionary violence, attempted 
treason and unsuccessful rascality of every hue and 
quality, is legion, and their failure is a reminder of 
Balboa’s fate, who, be it said, was, according to his 
day, an honest man, for at that time a certain amount 
of judicious throat-cutting and wholesale robbery— 
called conquest—was no blemish upon a man’s charac- 
ter; the respect for the rights of the weak, and of 
justice, which now obtains universally, did not then 
inspire the life of the nations and of their rulers. 

M. de Lesseps, ‘‘ the great Frenchman’’, came to 
grief at Panama: his Suez laurels, so worthily 
acquired, so skilfully adapted to advertising purposes 
(a not infrequent use of laurels nowadays), need the 
kindly hand of time to refurbish them to their pristine 
splendour. Mr. Roosevelt, the irrepressible expounder 
of tritest truisms of elementary honesty—among other 
things—also succumbed in his capacity of model and 
exemplar of the impeccable just man. He stole 
Panama, and so keenly does he feel the incongruity, 
that the very mention of the three syllables of that old 
Indian word makes him lose his temper, which is a 
most grievous mishap to one on the forefront of the 
world’s stage, under the relentless and beloved lime- 
light. 

Now it is President Taft’s turn: his case is pitiful 
and deserves more careful scrutiny. First, be it 
remembered, electioneering days are days of perverse 
demands upon a man’s conscience, and more especially 
so if he be a candidate; and, secondly, the cry of 
‘* patriotism ’’ to the multitude is never so inspiring 
as when identified with gain of something tangible, 
eventually convertible into money-making possibilities. 

The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, in normal days, would 
surely mean to Mr. Taft’s notoriously judicial mind 
what it means to the average fair-minded man the world 
over: no preference means no preference, especially 
so as the Suez regulations were expressly referred to; 
at the opportune moment subterfuges may be found; 
they may be successful, through audacious temerity on 
the one side and egregious pusillanimity on the other ; 
yet the fact remains in the conscience of all men, and 
doubtless in Mr. Taft’s conscience also, that if prefer- 
ence is established justice will be decapitated, so to 
speak, and Mr. Taft, the foremost exponent of inter- 
national justice, the valiant advocate of unlimited arbi- 
tration, even when honour and territory are involved, 
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will be morally sacrificed, and by the force of elec- 
tioneering requirements he will have to defend, as he 
is defending, a course of action which belies all his 
antecedents. 

The recurrent fate of Balboa seems to hang like a 
curse at every turn of Panama’s history. 


TOURING IN SPAIN. 


GREAT deal will have to be done before Spanish 
touring becomes universally popular. True, it 
is impossible to find much fault with the services which 
unite the Spanish frontier with Paris and London. It 
need only be mentioned that the traveller can leave 
Charing Cross at ten o’clock in the morning and reach 
Irun the next day at eight, a run of twenty-two hours. 
When once the frontier is passed things do not move 
quite so quickly. Those, therefore, who do not insist 
on rapid services throughout will do weil to visit the 
country now before it is overrun by tourists. It is 
rather a nuisance to have to leave one’s carriage owing 
to the change of gauge, especially as all danger of 
invasion from the north can be averted by pulling up 
the rails for a few miles. This has been understood in 
time, and those who are responsible for the new line, 
which will cut through the Pyrenees between Oloron 
and Jaca, will use the same gauge throughout, and 
thereby do much to facilitate communication between 
France and Spain. Even as things are, this change 
of gauge is not necessarily an unmixed evil, as there 
is far less vibration in the broad Spanish carriages than 
on the French side. Captious critics also complain that 
the express trains do not travel fast enough in Spain. 
The conformation of the country is, of course, an in- 
superable difficulty, and it is not easy to get over the 
fact that three separate ranges of mountains stand 
between Irun and Madrid. Here again the new line 
will offer a substantial advantage; but in the interval 
traflic is being accelerated, and much will be done in 
the near future. The Sud-Express now takes less than 
twenty-five hours to go from Madrid to Paris. Why, 
therefore, does it take over an hour more to reach 
Madrid from the north? The only explanation is that 
the Wagons-lits Company force the passenger in this 
way to have two luncheons in the dining-car. This 
grievance cannot continue much longer. The double 
track must be completed within a couple of years, and 
the journey must then be shortened by several hours 
more. Then, again, a great deal of confusion is caused 
to those who do not understand the weekly, bi-weekly, 
and tri-weekly express trains. These trains are gener- 
ally overcrowded during the tourist season as it is; but 
when once the attractions of Spanish scenery, Spanish 
art and Spanish architecture are properly grasped these 
and faster trains will have to be run every day. Finally, 
not only must the passenger to Andalusia and the South 
change stations at Madrid, but he has often to spend 
twelve hours there waiting for the connexion. 

Spain has also suffered a great deal from the notion 
that it must be visited at Easter. Other seasons have 
quite as great attractions, and the ‘‘ Syndicats d’Initia- 
tive franco-hispano-portugais ’’ wish to bring home to 
the tourist that of these autumn is the most fascinating. 
The Congress which will meet in Madrid on 23 October 
will discuss such subjects as direct services between 
Lisbon, Madrid and Seville, the reform of railway 
passenger rates, and the advantages that ought to be 
afforded to Americans who land in one of the ports of 
the peninsula. Attempts will also be made to mitigate 
the annoyances caused by the Custom House, and to 
secure a Custom House examination at Madrid for 
through passengers. 

As matters now stand, every facility is offered to 
those who wish to visit such places as Seville, Grenada 
and Cordova in the south, Burgos and Toledo in the 
north. Opinions differ as to the merits of the Spanish 


cathedrals, but many architects regard Santiago de 
Compostela and Leon as two of the finest in the 
country. 


The former was at one time one of the most 


magnificent Romanesque churches in the world, before 
its character had been modified by the Renaissance. 
As it is, its ‘‘ Portico de la Gloria’’, the masterpiece 
of Mateo, is unequalled elsewhere, and yet it takes 
twenty-four hours to get there from Madrid except 
during the season, when there is a more rapid service 
once a week. Leon Cathedral, though smaller, is a 
perfect gem of its kind; but it is off the main line, and 
the connexions are by no means perfect. There are many 
other cathedral towns that would become popular if 
only they could be easily reached. Although Zamora 
is not by any means one of the finest of these, its 
tapestries are some of the most magnificent in the 
world, but unfortunately are only to be seen during the 
octave of Corpus Christi. Toro, whose collegiate 
church dates from the eleventh and thirteenth centuries, 
is but twenty miles off. Both these towns are well 
worth seeing, but are left on one side by those who will 
not face the inconvenience of getting there. Many 
other Spanish towns which contain gems of great value 
are unknown simply because they are out of the way, 
far from a railway station or inefficiently served. 

The next few years will see very marked improve- 
ments. New lines are being built between Bilbao and 
Valencia and between Valencia and Madrid. The former, 
which will be opened very shortly, will throw open the 
whole country between Vitoria and Soria, and between 
Soria and the third city of Spain. It will also shorten 
the journey from Irun to Valencia by more than twelve 
hours. The latter line will curtail that between the 
capital and Valencia by more than a half. Steps have 
been taken to improve the roads ; so much so that within 
the course of the next twelve months Spanish motorists 
hope to have some six thousand miles in as perfect a 
condition as the vicissitudes of the Spanish climate 
will permit. In fact, existing circumstances allow any- 
one who wishes to secure that knowledge of Spain 
which is within the reach of road and railway to have 
plenty of occupation for six months. 

That is, however, not all that the country offers. 
There is another Spain beyond, which has lost little 
of the character which it possessed in the days of Don 
Quichotte de la Mancha and Gil Blas de Santillana, 
those two men who knew their country better than 
many of their successors—that Spain which has not 
been disturbed by engineers or road-builders and which 
can best be explored with the help of a horse and a 
pack-saddle. It is strenuous but profitable work this 
riding from village to village and from town to town 
across mountain tracks and open country where if 
ever there were roads they have been long since swept 
away. Exquisite scenery can be admired, old towns 
can be unearthed, and a social life studied which retains 
that old simplicity that knows nothing of trains, motors, 
bicycles or newspapers. Not only can many a lost 
secret be recovered, but churches and pictures can be 
rescued from that destruction that time brings in its 
train by the judicious purchase of treasures which 
would otherwise be lost not only to their owners but 
to the outside world. This Spain must give way within 
the next few years to the irresistible force of advancing 
civilisation. Until then it may still be seen as it has 
been for centuries, but the explorer must lose no time 
or it will be absorbed by those elements which are 
rapidly reducing the whole of Europe to one dead sordid 
level. Even here there are ‘‘ fondas’’ and ‘‘ posadas’”’ 
that are quite accessible to those who are careful enough 
to provide themselves beforehand with tinned butter 
and possess enough knowledge of Spanish to persuade 
the cook to use it where the only alternative is rancid 
oil. 


HOLIDAYS IN IRELAND. 


HE ordinary holiday-maker may with advantage 
follow in the wake of the bands of earnest poli- 
ticians of all parties who are daily wending their way 
to Ireland in search of provender for the autumn 
campaign. If pleasure and recreation are honestly his 
objects he may soon pick up a political fact or two that 
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are certain to evade the professed seeker in that delight- 
ful land. 

Ireland has much to offer the tired worker : blue and 
purple mountains rim round her coastline, running 
down to the sea in many places; stately rivers like the 
Shannon, the Suir, the Bann, and the Boyne, and 
myriads of rushing streams sparkling jewel-like in the 
sunlight ; lakes of surpassing beauty ; long stretches of 
golden sand and sheltered coves with trees to the 
margin of the sea, where tropical plants grow with 
tropical luxuriance ; brown bogs gay with heather and 
purple loosestrife ; cave dwellings decorated with pagan 
ornament of fifteen hundred years before Christ; 
ogham stones with their no longer mysterious writings ; 
exquisite spiral, lozenge, and interlaced ornamentation 
of Early Christian churches ; salmon and trout fishing ; 
shooting ; golf links that are links and not putting 
greens. 

We begin to feel the charm of Ireland as we enter 
Dublin Bay at five o’clock on an August morning. The 
bold sentinels of the bay, Howth Head and Bray Head, 
glitter in the morning sun, which also gilds the tops of 
the Wicklow and Dublin Mountains in the distance. 
Lazy spirals of smoke ascend from the awakening 
houses that nestle comfortably between the mountains 
and the sea. When we land at Kingstown, Davey 
Stephens offers us a morning paper with a dignity 
befitting the ‘‘ first gentleman in Europe’’ from whom 
the town takes its name. A short railway journey of 
six miles brings us to the capital. 

Thackeray commemorates Dublin for its car-driving, 
its tea-drinking, and its dirt. It is still the city of the 
jaunting-car which takes you anywhere within the city 
for sixpence ‘‘ if ’’, as a jarvey once confided to a fare, 
‘‘you are mean enough to offer it’’. Dublin has lost 
its reputation for dirt, but it still retains its charm for 
native and visitor alike. A succession of squares and 
streets preserve their Georgian simplicity and beauty 
undesecrated by the modern builder, with here and 
there a Palladian mansion or a classic public buildigg. 
Trinity College, once without the walls, is now the hub 
of the city, and confronts us with statues of Burke 
and Goldsmith to remind us of what English letters and 
statesmanship owe to the “silent sister’’. Across the 
street is the old Parliament House, now given over to 
the money-changer, but recalling the eloquence of 
Grattan and Flood. A short way off is the Castle, the 
executive centre of Ireland since the time of Henry II. 
Near by is the Romanesque Christ Church Cathedral 
founded by Sitrig King of the Danes of Dublin, while 
beyond is the Gothic Cathedral of St. Patrick, in the 
deanery of which Swift, disappointed and diseased, 
penned that biting prose which no years can dull. 

There is much to linger over in Dublin. Every street 
has a memory of a tumultuous past. Here, Brian, the 
High King of Ireland, drove the Danes into the sea with 
fierce slaughter, himself, his son, and grandson among 
the slain; there, the scene of Emmet’s abortive insur- 
rection. Geraldine rebellions and raids of the O’Tooles 
have left their mark on placid streets, now undisturbed 
even by modern commerce. When we tire of seeing 
where James rested on his flight from the Boyne, where 
Emmet was hanged and Lord Edward Fitzgerald killed, 
we can turn into a charming Adams house in Harcourt 
Street and see the best collection of modern art in the 
United Kingdom, Corot, Manet, Monet, Chavannes, 
Maris, Israels, and other masters of the last half of the 
nineteenth century; or into the museum with its 
treasures of native art, the pride of a people that lives 
largely in its past. 

The surroundings of Dublin are enough to gladden 
the heart of the most exigent holiday-maker. Golf at 
Dollymount and Portmarnock and a dozen other 
courses; fishing in the Liffey, the sands of Malahide, 
Bray, and Greystones; the Vale of Avoca, beautiful 
despite the sentimental rhapsodies of Tommy Moore; 
the sombre beauty of the Lake of Glendalough, with its 
round towers and seven churches that have withstood 
the storms of the Wicklow Mountains for thirteen hun- 
dred years; the pagan underground temples at Dowth 


and Newgrange with their beginnings of Keltic orna- 
ment, older than Glendalough by two thousand years ; 
the seventh-century carved crosses at Monasteraboice ; 
the grim Norman castles of the Pale; Tara, the imme- 
morial seat of the Irish High Kings. 

The North, South, and West, with their varied 
beauty, will call you away from Dublin. Rostrevor 
and Newcastle, with their feet in the sea, backed by 
the Mourne Mountains; the glens of Antrim, sullen 
and grim on dark days, but joyous in the sun; golfing 
Portrush ; quaint walled Londonderry, where Roaring 
Meg and the statue of the gallant Walker keep fresh 
the memory of one of the noblest fights in history; 
Donegal with all its varied beauty of mountain and sea 
and stream, whence the red O’Donnells went on their 
bloody forays; the home of Columba, which he left 
with regret on his mission to Iona, are but a few of the 
attractions of Ulster. 

‘** To hell or to Connaught’? was Cromwell’s punish- 
ment for rebels. Cromwell was no fisherman and had 
but a poor eye for beauty. Had even he ever tasted 
a Moy salmon he would have known the folly of punish- 
ing a man by sending him to the most charming pro- 
vince in Ireland. From.the Rosses, the home, 2. says, 
of the most delightful fairies, to Galway of the tribes 
it is the most beautiful of the Irish provinces. We 
may or may not see the fairies come out of Knock- 
naree at sundown and dance on the sands by moon- 
light, but we can see a sunset on Clew Bay from 
Croagh Patrick, all the islands—local tradition gives 
the number as 365—bathed in a mist of gold; we can 
stand on the bridge at Galway and watch the salmon 
lie ‘‘ thick as sardines in a box ’’ between the bridge 
and the weir, motionless for days together, waiting for 
the river to rise; we can fish in the hundreds of lakes 
and streams of Connemara, or admire the delicate 
traceries of Cong Abbey, the most perfect specimen of 
pre-Norman architecture in Ireland, or loll on the bridge 
at Pontoon. 

There is still the South: the Shannon at Killaloe; 
Limerick of the broken treaty; Killarney, an Irish 
poet’s ideal of the land of bliss, where arbutus grows 
wild, and maidenhair fern peeps from beneath many a 
rock, and the regalis is a bog plant ; Glengarriff, where 
the rock-bound island of Garinish at sunset is the 
realisation of some poet’s dream of beauty; the 
Blackwater at Lismore; Cork Harbour, Dingle Bay, 
and a hundred other unforgettable places. 

There are other attractions in Ireland besides scenery 
and ruins. Many quaint customs survive with the 
language: the race for the bottle at a wedding, 
the ‘‘ hauling home ”’ of the bride, the invasion of the 
bridal feast by ‘‘ straw’’ men; cross-roads dances; 
competitions in native music, folk-song, dancing, and 
story-telling at the local Gaelic League Feisanna; 
“patterns ’’, half-pagan, half-Christian celebrations in 
honour of patron saints; the ceilidh or gathering at 
the firesides of the peasantry at night for dance and 
song; curious fishing customs; fairs and markets 
unchanged in their medieval simplicity. Everywhere 
the people are friendly and hospitable and full of 
courtesy to strangers. Irish wit has by no means died 
out. The Irish ‘‘ car driver”’ is a thoroughly enjoy- 
able companion, though his humour is, as a rule, of 
higher quality than his information. 

In recent years hotels in Ireland have improved. At 
all the better known places are excellent hotels, and 
much cheaper than the same class of hotel in England. 
The main railways are good; branch lines are like 
branch lines in every country, moody and fitful as to 
time. Roads are fair, good in many counties, espe- 
cially along the coast. The village pub. is not to be 
relied on for a bed or a meal. Irish weather has been 
unjustly maligned. It is perhaps more variable than 
that of the English east coast, but this has its com- 
pensations as Irish landscape is at its best in the 
sunshine that follows rain. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
WILLIAM BOOTH. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Some years ago, at a foreign garrison, a field 
officer said to me: ‘‘ When is the lying geing to com- 
mence? General died early this morning. When 
are people going to begin saying what a good fellow 
he was?’’ Journalists in the last fortnight have been 
busy in the adulation of the late chief of the Salvation 
Army. Let me lay stress on the fact that the doctrines 
of the Salvation Army are not the same as they were 
at its start. When Queen Victoria was on the throne, 
and King Edward VII. was only Prince of Wales, the 
gospel according to William Booth laid down that race- 
horse owning was a heinous sin. But when King 
Edward succeeded Queen Victoria Booth became a 
Naaman the Syrian, and bowed his head at the altar 
of Rimmon. Booth was not a Thomas a Becket. On 
one occasion at Regent’s Hall every male penitent was 
deprived of his tobacco. A few years later at Hadleigh 
his subordinates issued tobacco as part of his farm- 
colonists’ wages, in defiance of the Truck Act. By 
that time Booth had ceased to try to be a new Mahomet, 
and had tried to undertake some of the duties (and 
to assume a lot of the patronage) of the Poor-Law 
authorities. 

Booth’s voice can never have been a pleasant one, 
and a harsher shout I never heard than his to a girl 
at Regent’s Hall: ‘‘I see a sister kneeling in the 
gallery! Stand up, that sister! I ordered everybody 
to stand!’’ An almost heart-broken young woman 
was interrupted at her prayers, and made to conform 
to the ritual. Booth fully recognised the advantage 
that a piano has over a harmonium. The red- 
jerseyed pianist was a regular Svengali. As a girl full 
of trouble knelt at the penitent form a sister would 
whisper to her. Soft arpeggios would accompany the 
tune of ‘‘ You promised, dear father, that you would 
come home’’. Softer and softer, slower and slower 
the melody would be should the sister have difficulty 
in getting the girl to surrender herself. The pianist 
eyed the penitent in the experienced manner of a cat 
that has played with a thousand mice. Just as the 
sister took possession of the sobbing thing’s miserable 
jewellery the hard pedal would be put down, and there 
would be a crash of music, ending the verse with ‘‘ poor 
sinner, come home’’. In one of his East-End novels 
Sir Walter Besant properly sized up the Salvation 
Army and their hypnotic “ religion ’”’. 

When Booth was speaking nobody was allowed to 
shout ‘‘ Hallelujah’’. It is no uncommon thing when 
a ‘‘recruit’’ is made to ‘‘testify’’ at a street corner 
for the ‘‘captain’’ and the ‘‘ lieutenant ’’ to converse 
with one another on matters of business. When they 
think the recruit has spoken long enough one of them 
cries ‘‘ Hallelujah!’ and starts to sing a hymn, assert- 
ing that the Spirit is moving him. That is terribly in- 
sincere, and sets a shocking example in manners. 

Much of the ‘‘ unrest’’, of the fashion of ‘‘ passive 
resistance’’, and even of suffragette militancy, can 
be traced to the original Salvationists’ law-breaking 
habits. The man-in-the-street only sees that we are 
more tolerant than we used to be to the Salvation 
Army; he forgets that Salvationists have greatly 
mended their ways. Fancy any recruit nowadays testi- 
fying: ‘‘I have slept in the arms of soldiers; I have 
slept in the arms of sailors; I have slept in the arms 
of policemen; but last night I slept in the arms of 
Christ ’’! 

The coming of the Salvation Army synchronised with 
improvements in lighting, demolition of slums, new 
methods of spending money on amusement, and a con- 
sequent diminution in drunkenness. [Is grace more 
abounding. Can a rationally-minded person derive 


comfort from the utterances of Salvationists? Is the 
accommodation supplied to the needy by the Salvation 
Army as good as that which a poor man can obtain in 
How does the Salvation Army tea 


a casual ward? 


(officers’ blend, 1s. 4d. per lb.; staff blend, 1s. 8d. 
per Ib.) compare with similar-priced articles in shops? 

Under the new régime some of the concessions to 
the Salvation Army may be withdrawn; for instance, 
that of having a ‘“‘ Self-Denial Week”’’ of eight days, 
including two Saturdays, during which collectors 
have been allowed to rattle their money-boxes in your 
face. It is sincerely to be hoped that people will refrain 
from buying the ‘‘ Social Gazette’’, with its glorifi- 
cation of Hunger Marchers and suchlike. Publicans 
tolerate the sale of the ‘‘ War Cry”’ in their bars. They 
can never have looked at certain numbers of the 
‘* Social Gazette’’, or they would have kept all sellers 
of it from entering their premises. 

I am yours truly, 
LEONARD BELL, 
Formerly Captain, Royal Artillery. 


THE PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 
6 September rgr12. 

S1r,—As the discussion on the portraiture of Shake- 
speare has at length subsided, it may be of interest to 
note, in the arguments adduced, the exigencies of 
criticism under foregone conclusion. 

Of the more energetic disputants on the subject, two, 
viz. Mrs. Stopes and Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, 
sound pzans on the assumed validity of the engraved 
portrait in Dugdale’s ‘‘ History of Warwickshire ’’, in 
which the Stratford bust is supposed to be truthfully 
represented. 

Such conclusion was warmly adopted by R. S. Beres- 
ford, who, in his letter recently in the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette’’, stated that the Dugdale portrait was pro- 
bably ‘‘the best likeness of Shakespeare that we 
possess’. He further assured us that the engraving 
in question, and that in the First Folio, of 1623, 
‘give us the real Shakespeare, the former showing 
what he was like when old, the latter when in middle 
age’’. But Shakespeare did not live to be old, nor, 
conceivably, as repulsively ugly and hopelessly de- 
mented as shown in the engraving, which is thus 
fatally discounted. 

But further amazement is provoked by Sir Edwin’s 
unsubstantiated statement—viz. that the bust portrait 
in the Stratford monument was not placed there till 
120 years after Shakespeare’s death, in 1616, that is 
to say, not till 1736, by which date its pronounced 
Jacobean style had become wholly extinct, forgotten, 
and superseded by the advancing Renaissance, which 
stamped the work of Wren in architecture, and of 
Cibber, Bird, and Roubilliac in sculpture. Jacobean 
monuments of date and style contemporary with that 
of Shakespeare may be collated in our cathedrals and 
churches throughout the country, and nowhere more 
conveniently and completely than in Southwark Cathe- 
dral—notably in the monument there of Bishop 
Andrewes, the supposed work of Gerard Janssen, of 
Southwark, the sculptor of the Shakespeare monument 
in Stratford Church. To anyone technically familiar 
with the working of marble or alabaster, it will be 
at once apparent that the monument as depicted in 
Dugdale never existed, this by reason of the im- 
possibility of its execution in the materials employed. 
The two ‘‘ Putti ’’ placed conspicuously on the entabla- 
ture could not have been carved as shown, holding 
forth a spade in one case, and an hour-glass in the 
other. Moreover, the precarious upper moulding of 
the entablature on which they are placed would, by 
their weight, have at once broken away and precipitated 
them to the floor in fragments. This portion of the 
work as represented would have been possible only in 
wood or metal-casting. 

It is, moreover, quite clear from intrinsic evidence 
that the Dugdale engraving was the work of a childishly 
imbecile draughtsman, working not by direct reference 
to the facts he pretended to represent, but only on the 
basis of a bewildered memory, with a result which, as 
evidence, claims no serious consideration whatever. 
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The question of the portrait thus remains where it 
was, depending on the Stratford bust, which was placed 
before the judgment of widow, daughter, friends and 
townsmen who had known Shakespeare familiarly, face 
to face, who had heard his voice and grasped his hand ; 
and also on the folio engraving, to the truth of which 
we have the testimony of his personal friend, Ben 
Jonson. The crude art in both the Stratford bust and 
folio engraving, while in general corroboration of each 
other, are not in precise agreement. Such discrepancy 
is common to the work of the painter and sculptor in 
portraiture of the same person, even when the artistic 
skill is of a high order—as for example in Sir Francis 
Chantrey’s bust, and Raeburn’s painting of Sir Walter 
Scott, or in Nollekens’ bust of Sterne and the painted 
portraits of him. Quite as great a disagreement is 
observable in the two portraits of Sir Francis Bacon, 
both by Van Somer, and inserted by Sir Edwin Durn- 
ing-Lawrence in his book relating to Bacon and 
Shakespeare. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. R. C. 


THE CENSORSHIP OF PLAYS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


20 Glebe Place, Chelsea, 
25 September. 


Sir,—I am glad that you have drawn attention to 
the shirking of responsibility on the part of the Censor 
of Plays, for, to the unofficial mind, the acceptance 
of responsibility seems the only reason for his exist- 
ence. Mr. Whelen, of the Stage Society, tells me 
that he has understood from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office that authors may now receive licences for their 
own plays, but I was not able to elicit this information 
directly myself. I sent in my play, therefore, with 
the reading fee, giving the date and the theatre when 
and where it was proposed to perform it; and, judging 
by the fact that I had a receipt and a notice from the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office telling me that the licence, 
if granted, would be forwarded to that theatre, I believe 
my part of the business was quite in order. Later the 
management of the theatre stated that the licence was 
refused, so I was surprised to see the counter-statement 
in the ‘‘ Standard’”’ that the play had not even been 
read. I also had a letter from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office. The writer ‘‘ presumed’’ that the Advisory 
Board had advised the Lord Chamberlain. It is 
curiously difficult to get a plain answer. I have written 
to the Lord Chamberlain himself asking if ‘‘ Edge o’ 
Dark ”’ is banned or not, and am awaiting his reply. 

The official number given of plays which are refused 
a licence is comparatively low. Have I stumbled on 
an explanation in my query as to whether the manager 
of the theatre was requested to withdraw my play? If 
so, I should like to know how far such boycotting is 
usually continued. Perhaps some playwright will give 
the benefit of his experience. I see no reason why a 
process of sending in a play and having it ‘‘ with- 
drawn ”’ should not be continued indefinitely, except, 
of course, in those instances where the manager of 
the theatre’s sense of the fitness of things stands 
between the author and the Lord Chamberlain. 

Yours faithfully, 
GWEN JOHN. 


BARBARA AND CELARENT. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Moorcroft, Parkstone, Dorset, 
25 September. 


Sir,—An author who is misrepresented is entitled to 
correct the misrepresentation. - 

Your reviewer says ‘‘ Dr. Mercier claims to have in- 
vented a new logic because from ‘ No pigs fly, no pigs 
hop’ the syllogism deduces nothing, whereas” etc. 
Of course, as your reviewer well knows, I make no 
such claim. The argument is one of many instances 
given to show that the rules of the syllogism are false 


guides, and that what logic declares is impossible is 
in fact extremely easy. Your reviewer calls this a 
childish triumph. If I were to emulate his own “‘ partly 
infantile and partly elephantine ’’ style, I should reply 
that he does not understand even his own business. 
The instance is childish it is true, and, as anyone but 
your reviewer can see, a childish instance was purposely 
chosen to emphasise the childish ease with which a 
valid argument can be constructed on a pattern and in 
a way in which logic declares that no argument can 
be constructed. The argument is childish and is set 
forth as childish; but whether it is more childish than 
the argument that if all men are mortal, then no man 
is immortal, an argument gravely advanced in every 
book on logic as an example of an important mode of 
inference, is open to doubt. 

Of the truth of one of my doctrines your reviewer 
himself provides a striking corroboration. He meets 
the arguments by which I combat the doctrines of logic 
by the bald assertion that logic is right and I am wrong. 
He puts it less courteously than this, but this is the 
gist of his review. Thus he gives one more instance 
of my doctrine that a logician is unable to distinguish 
between argument and assertion. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES MERCIER. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Markree Castle, Collooney, Ireland, 
23 September 1912. 


Sir,—I have no brief for the Nationalist party or 
for Mr. T. W. Russell, and both of them I know often 
do foolish things, but I think your note in this week’s 
issue scarcely just. | Foot-and-mouth disease in Ire- 
land is confined to four counties in Leinster and one in 
Ulster. Munster and Connaught are completely free 
from it and have been for thirty years. The conten- 
tion of Irishmen, Unionists as well as Nationalists, 
is that the export of stock from these healthy districts 
to England should not be prohibited. If Mr. Runci- 
man will not accept Mr. Russell’s assurances that 
these districts are free from disease, let him send over 
his own inspectors and satisfy himself, for we are quite 
prepared to stand the fullest investiga‘ion. He is quite 
right to be careful, but he is not right in disorganising 
an important business and bringing many small farmers 
to the verge of ruin by an absolute and unconditional 
veto. Our claim—under the Union a just one—is that 
Sligo and Mayo should be treated in the same way as 
Devonshire or Essex. 

Yours etc. 
Bryan Cooper. 


THE WILLOW-WREN. 


*°T’WAS in the well-beloved shire, beneath an oak, 
Beside a brown-eyed, shyly-glancing brook, I lay 
One afternoon, a-dreaming, when methought a fay 
(Dryad or Naiad—who can tell these fairy folk?) 
Stole forth and dipt an urn and poured. A long slant 
stroke 
Of light on her and on her lucent toy did play. 
Nine times she stooped and dipt, and, lifting, loosed 
away 
The little cascatelle of crystal, ere I woke— 


And saw no nymph nor urn; only amongst the boughs 
That little grey-brown bird they call the willow-wren. 
Emptying his whole heart’s peace in one quint- 
essenced phrase, 
Which, oft ingeminating, he as oft allows 
The expectant ear to gather appetite again : 
So pure and fine he forms each lyric flower of 
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REVIEWS. 
WAVERLEY FOR EIGHTEENPENCE. 


The (Novels of Sir Walter Scott. Twenty-four vols: 
Illustrated. Oxford University Press: Frowde. 
1912. From 1s. 6d. per vol. 


i? would be very comforting in these days, when 
we constantly hear complaints of the enormous 
bulk of the literary manufactures poured out upon 
the market, to ‘be assured that the public powers of 
absorption were growing in proportion. A modern 
bookseller knows very well what is meant by “ furni- 
ture ’’; and if anyone does not know, let him observe 
that the vast majority of the cheap modern reprinted 
‘* Libraries’? are decorated only, or at least with the 
most elaboration, on the backs of the volumes—that 
is, they look handsomest when standing idle on the 
shelf. The manufacturers know well enough that an 
attractive outside and a cheap price foster the embryo 
of literary desire in the newly-educated purchaser ; and 
the result is that the man who wants his friends to see 
that he has the “ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ on his shelves, 
and has five shillings to spend, buys a shilling edition, 
and ‘‘ saves’’ the balance. But it is to be feared that 
that shilling book is not a thing that he will be able 
to leave to his children; and of course the manufac- 
turer’s purpose is best served if his customers wear out 
the cheap edition quickly—and repurchase. 

Herein lies the difference between the man who loves 
literature and the man who loves a book. Those who 
love both to-day are in a dilemma. We do not know 
if William Morris was ever thrust on its horns; but it 
might have been put to him—‘‘ Do you wish the masses 
to read literature, or do you wish them to learn to 
appreciate good craftsmanship in book-making? ’’— 
without eliciting a satisfactory reply. Technically 
speaking, almost all modern cheap reprints are bad 
work; crowded pages and ridiculous margins, flimsy 
and often translucent paper, cheap thread and glue, 
and Dutch gold on a limp case. We do not say that 
the popular libraries of to-day are worse than those of 
twenty or forty years ago; but if there are any manu- 
facturing centres which ought to set and maintain a 
high standard in these matters, we should look for 
them in our university towns. In the exercise of their 
particular function, the publication of scholarly works, 
the University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge cer- 
tainly do achieve the production of volumes biblio- 
graphically sound—even fine; but in recent years both 
Presses have shown a tendency to compete in the 
markets where books are sold by the ton, with the 
result that their ‘‘ cheap lines ’’ are no less abominable 
to the book-lover than those of frankly commercial 
firms. Meanwhile, of course, the partisans of ‘“‘ litera- 
ture for the masses’’ rejoice. 

If you want a very nice Scott to give away, let us 
say as a wedding-present to your really quite intelli- 
gent coachman, here you are. Twenty-four volumes in 
foolscap octavo, with the author’s introductions and 
notes, a list of the chief characters, and a glossary, 
and nearly a thousand illustrations, in cloth boards 
with gilt lettering, at eighteenpence a volume; and 
you can doubtless get a considerable discount on the 
thirty-six shillings by the truly democratic process of 
paying cash. If it is not your coachman, but your 
butler, you can get the same books in paste-grain 
leather. If you like the type but not the margins, you 
can obtain an edition in crown octavo, which gives 
you another three-quarters of an inch either way. And 
if the lares and penates of the recipient are exiguous, 
you can give him the India-paper edition, in which 
all twenty-four volumes crowd into ten inches of shelf- 
space. This is the Oxford Scott. Uniform in sizes 
and type, you can buy the Oxford Dickens with 729 
illustrations, and the Oxford Thackeray with 1942 illus- 
trations, each in twenty eighteenpenny volumes. 

The type and paper and binding of this Scott are 
certainly quite as nice as you have any right to expect 


at the price; but the next problem for the inquisitive 
critic lies in the illustrations. We do not pretend that 
we have turned over the thirteen thousand six hundred 
and eighty-eight pages in order to appraise separately 
the nine hundred and forty-four engravings; nor are 
we sufficiently familiar with editions of the Waverley 
Novels deservedly out-of-print to say where these 
ancient cuts first appeared. The style of art which 
they exhibit is very little better than the gems rescued 
from oblivion by a pair of well-known satirists to 
illustrate their burlesque of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. They are illustrations ; that is to say, they 
illustrate the text. But they are not beautiful. The 
conclusion is that they must assist, or be thought to be 
likely to assist, the imaginations of the readers; and 
as we were brought up in familiarity with an unillus- 
trated set of Waverley Novels—a beautiful and sober 
piece of printing by the Ballantynes of some eighty 
years ago—we are forced to consider the value and 
effect of the present set of illustrations. 

Many readers, trusting to their imaginations under 
the influence of Scott’s pictorial power, would prefer 
their Waverley, as indeed they would prefer all fiction, 
to speak for itself. But Mr. Henry Frowde and the 
Oxford University Press must be presumed to know 
their business in a matter of this kind; we must there- 
fore further presume that the first question the hesi- 
tating purchaser asks is ‘‘ Are there pictures? ’’ and 
that his decision to purchase is at least partially swayed 
by the fact that there are nine hundred and forty-four. 
What we then want to know is what proportion of 
purchasers would have bought the books supposing 
them to have been plain texts. How many people are 
induced to read Scott by the fact that a large number of 
inartistic and time-worn illustrations are dished up 
again to assist their emaciated powers of literary 
assimilation? And again, turning the argument full 
circle, are we or are we not to rejoice that an increasing 
public should be led into the enchanted ground of 
Waverley by any means at all? 

From time to time there appear in the newspapers 
interesting reports from free and public libraries of 
the circulation of the more popular books—reports 
which would be still more interesting if they could be 
combined with a summary of the sales by all publishers 
who issue any editions of those books: We have read 
somewhere that for many years the four “‘ best sellers ”’ 
amongst English authors were Shakespeare, Scott, 
Dickens and Thackeray, in that order; and that in the 
last ten years an alteration has been effected by.Dickens 
overtaking Scott. We believe that to-day Dickens is 
even threatening Shakespeare’s supremacy; but still 
these four maintain their lead well in advance of all 
competitors. When one of these competitors in the 
hinder ranks puts on a temporary spurt, as Borrow 
and Trollope have been known to do of recent years, 
the phenomenon can perhaps be explained; the tem- 
porary rise may be due to one of those fashions which 
occasionally sweep the literary world like a plague. 
But when a master begins to show a tendency to lose 
his place, the cause must be sought more deeply. We 
have a fancy, based upon inquiries, that to-day many 
admirers—even many enthusiastic admirers—of Scott 
admit a degree of tediousness in the master, and the 
need for some scientific ‘‘ skipping ’’ by the reader who 
would most truly enjoy the novels. Such admissions 
you would never wring from the genuine adherents of 
Dickens or Thackeray. 

Nevertheless, it seems ridiculous to suppose that we 
have done with Scott. He not only invented a new 
literary form, one for which hundreds of his precursors 
had been struggling for a thousand years, but he also 
played a score of variations on the theme. Nobody in 
the whole range of English imaginative literature, save 
only Shakespeare, has exhibited such fertility and 
power in presentation of character, or such genius in 
selecting an individual and creating therefrom an 
immortal type. In the art, previously unknown to 
novelists, of construction and management of a plot, 
he is far superior to either Dickens or Thackeray 
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(‘‘ Edwin Drood’’ being left unfinished). For less 
than five pounds you can get the Oxford editions of 
all three, with three thousand six hundred and fifteen 
illustrations. 


OLD SCIENCE ON NEW PHILOSOPHY. 


“Modern Science and the Illusions of Professor 


Bergson.” By Hugh S. R. Elliot. With a Preface 
by Sir Ray Lankester. London: Longmans. 1912. 
5s. net. 


* reviewing Professor Bergson’s ‘‘ Creative Evolu- 

tion’’ a year or more ago, we sought to set 
forth his essential doctrine of the nature and signi- 
ficance of time; time viewed no longer merely, 
as hitherto, from the standpoint of astronomy and 
mechanics alone, but from that of life, for which its 
‘‘duration’’ is so essential a characteristic. And 
while appreciating this and other of his biological and 
psychological doctrines, and his stimulating freshness 
as a speculative evolutionist, his boldness as a cosmic 
philosopher, we yet ventured to maintain that when 
M. Bergson’s best is said, the working naturalist, how- 
ever helpfully aroused by his fresh and vivid sugges- 
tions, must still work out his own-salvation. That is, 
he still must develop his general theory of Life and 
Evolution, his special applications of it in a direct and 
detailed continuity with the existing field of the physical 
and natural sciences far more thorough than that of 
M. Bergson. 

With so qualified a welcome of the new doctrine, we 
naturally expected good things from Mr. Elliot, spon- 
sored moreover as he is by a naturalist of such life- 
long experience and productivity as Sir Ray Lankester. 
We should expect that, while cordially appreciating the 
enormous advance which is implied by the most eminent 
of metaphysicians making life the very essence of his 
system of thought and the touchstone of his theory and 
knowledge, two such naturalists should also be the very 
men to discuss with freshness and acumen such new 
interpretations as those of instinct and intelligence, the 
stress laid upon intuition, and the fresh handling of 
the ancient controversy of determinism and freedom in 
terms of the creativeness of life. We should expect 
them too, at once, to welcome and to develop Bergson’s 
vigorous method of doing away with the traditional 
separation of mind and body to form two almost un- 
related sciences, seldom cultivated together ; on one side 
a “‘ pure biology ’’ which is thus little or nothing but 
a post-mortem science, a necrology; and on the other 
a well-nigh altogether disembodied ‘‘ psychology ”’, 
which thus too readily passes off into that ‘‘ phantomo- 
logy ’’ of which Sir Ray has been a life-long opponent. 
With anticipations such as these, one can scarcely 
believe one’s eyes, when in chapter after chapter not 
one of them is fulfilled. After searching in vain for 
any helpful criticism of M. Bergson’s positions, for 
fresh treatment at any rate of some of his main prob- 
lems, the book has been put aside and this review 
postponed in hope that one might yet find something 
not wholly disappointing. 

After all this care and delay, our first impression, 
alike of book and preface, is sadly confirmed. One is 
amazed to discover that neither writer can be said to 
have any real understanding of M. Bergson. They 
do not grasp his positions, they do not criticise 
his arguments, they do little but jibe and scold and 
sneer at himself, at his rich and subtle style, his whole 
field of studies, and with what main impression when 
all this volume of would-be criticism is done? That of 
its two-fold extremes—on one side a jocularity as 
clumsy as that of Bottom with Cobweb and Pease- 
blossom, on the other a positive rancour, futile as 
Caliban’s uprising in blind rage to strike at Ariel. 
Witness, for example of the first, Sir Rav’s ancient 
chestnut of the metaphysician as the ‘*‘ blind man in a 
dark room hunting for a black cat which is not there ’’. 
Or for the latter the accumulated vituperations, the 
studied discourtesies of his very first paragraph, 


delivered ex cathedra, and before entering upon any 
discussion of his author. 

Nor is Mr. Elliot misrepresented by this preface, 
deplorable for its writer’s sake and for his own, though 
he should have seen it to be. He does his best to play 
up to the lead of his chief ; and his bitterness and con- 
sequent lack of understanding vitiate every chapter in 
which Bergson is mentioned; so that even his best 
points are thus given an air of carping, when a more 
ordinary and dispassionate statement might have given 
them weight. True after a scolding introduction in 
tune with the preface a chapter of professed and would- 
be fair summary is given, but this is most unskilfully 
done. For even his statement of the very first point, 
that of time as ‘‘ duration’’ leaves us very doubtful 
if Mr. Elliot has ever understood it, a suspicion which 
the would-be smartness of the first question of his con- 
clusion amply confirms—his request for a specimen of 
Bergsonian time. 

In short, since Ruskin v. Whistler, we can recall 
no such complete failure of comprehension of the 
new by the old. Yet let Mr. Elliot and his master try 
again: there is now a sixpenny primer of Bergson on 
the railway bookstalls, in which his essential thought 
is admirably summarised by Mr. Weldon Carr. After 
reading this, they may surely realise something at least 
of the good things they have missed, and of the new 
perspectives of biological and psychological thought 
M. Bergson has been opening to them. They will 
then see that the one thing to be done with regard to 
their present effusion is to retrieve their own damaged 
reputation, alike as thinkers and as controversialists, 
by superseding their present volume—after due interval 
for meditation—by one more worthy of their past record 
and their known powers. 


FALL OF THE MOGHALS. 


“The Fall of the Mogul Empire.” By 8S. J. Owen. 
London: Murray. 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 


= history of India with its diverse races and 
kingdoms is always a complex study. The 
century covered by Mr. Owen’s valuable work presents 
a series of stories which it is peculiarly difficult to 
co-ordinate. It is a signal merit of his book that he 
has kept firmly to his single purpose. Confining his 
narrative solely to those matters which directly concern 
the downfall of the Moghals, he has been able to 
present a clear and forcible picture of the single episode. 
Its dominant feature, therefore, is the rise of the 
Maratta power, which, springing from small begin- 
nings, overran and finally occupied the greater part 
of the Imperial territories, including Delhi itself, till 
at the very climax of its success it suddenly found its 
Waterloo on the historic field of Paniput. It is now 
easy to understand how the Maratta rule at the zenith 
of its greatness fell to pieces at a single stroke. It 
was in its nature purely predatory and destructive, 
with no constructive policy or instinct. Its methods 
of warfare presented a similar lack of continuity and 
organisation. It collapsed when it had to encounter a 
hardy army of invaders or to face the trained forces 
and organised power of the British. To-day the 
destructive frenzy of the race reappears in another 
form. 

Mr. Owen’s main purpose is to show that the fall 
of the Moghal empire was due not so much to the 
degeneracy of its later sovereigns as to the narrow 
bigotry and intolerance of Aurangzeb. Reversing the 
generous policy\of Akbar, he alienated the vast Hindu 
populations by reviving invidious and oppressive dis- 
tinctions of race and religion and re-imposing the hate- 
ful poll-tax on all his non-Moslem subjects. In 
particular, he estranged the great warrior tribes of 
Rajputana, who were the most valuable supporters of 
Akbar and his immediate successors. All this is quite 
true. But it is only part of the case, and not perhaps 
even the most important or instructive part. The 
cause of decay and final overthrow goes back much 
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further. It had its origin in Akbar’s own policy of 
‘‘India for the Indians’’. Being something of an 
agnostic, his generous and tolerant system was to 
leave all religions free. He further tried to associate 
the people of the country with his administration. 
Many of his governors, generals, and councillors were 
Hindus. Himself setting the example, he encouraged 
intermarriage of his people with his Indian subjects. 
Most of all he stopped the flow of the hardy soldiers 
who had filled the armies of Baber and Humayun and 
whose fresh accessions maintained the efficiency of the 
Imperial forces. As their places were more and more 
taken by the people of the country or the Indianised 
descendants of earlier invaders the fighting strength 
declined. The new invaders succumbed to their 
environment and gradually fell back towards the level 
of the natives in physique and morale. It has ever 
been thus in Indian history. 

The central power was further weakened as the pro- 
vincial Viceroys came to assume an independent status 
and to rely on the local populations to recruit their 
troops and conduct their administration. The policy 
recently foreshadowed by Lord Hardinge threatens the 
same mistake. But the decisive weakness of the 
Moghals was really a military weakness. Had their 
warlike strength and spirit been maintained intact not 
all the tyranny of Aurangzeb or the craft and enter- 
prise of the Marattas or the weakening of the central 
Power would have shaken their supremacy. The 
history of the period, as Mr. Owen’s book will show, 
furnishes many proofs of this. The lesson is clear to 
all who will read it. In little more than a century the 
Empire of the Moghals was well on the downward 
grade. Fifty years later it was a shadow. British 
rule a century and a half after Plassy is stronger than 
Lefore. It has maintained and increased its 
virility because its people have preserved their national 
characteristics and methods, and because it has pro- 
vided a succession of fresh recruits for its military 
and administrative bodies. The beginning of the end 
will come with the advent to power of those professional 
politicians who denounce their countrymen because 
they maintain their own habits and character, refuse 
to degrade their race, or sink to the standard of the 
East, and because they retain the superior controlling 
power in the hands of their own people. The secret of 
our permanence is that after a life of arduous and 
sympathetic labour our officers make way for fresh 
and vigorous successors to carry on the torch. The 
true basis of the Moghals was not Delhi, but Central 
Asia. They perished because they cut themselves 
away from it. The true basis of the English power 
is not Delhi or Calcutta or Bombay. It is here in 
England. When that is lost or abandoned the end 
will be in sight. 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON III. 


“The Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon III.: Personal 
Reminiscences of the Man and the Emperor.” By 
the late Baron d'Ambés. Edited and translated 
by R. A. Allinson. With Illustrations from the 
Collection of A. M. Broadley. Two vols. London: 
Stanley Paul. 1912. 24s. net. 


HIS is an abbreviation of a work which was pub- 
lished some time since in French by the ‘‘ Société 

ccs publications littéraires illustrées’’, a house which 
has done something to further the Bonapartist cause in 
France. Here they have not succeeded in producing 
anything particularly original. The Baron d’Ambés 
never existed in real life, nor is it easy to find anyone 
whose personality he represents. It would almost seem 
as if some Bonapartists had sought for a Boswell who 
could do for Napoleon III. what Las Cases did for 
Napoleon I. ‘They were unable to find anyone who ful- 
filled the necessary requisites, and they therefore in- 
vented Baron d’Ambés, who represented the advanced 
wing of the Bonapartist party. Their great force is 


that they have supporters not only in the aristocracy and 


the bourgeoisie but amongst those advanced thinkers 
who believe they can secure more extreme reforms from 
a despot than from the selfish cliques and coteries who 
form the backbone of the Third Republic. The alleged 
Baron d’Ambés lays stress on the advanced policy of 
the Prince President when in 1849 he proposed to found 
a ‘* Bank of Honour’’ where the word of honour of 
a working man’s united family would be enough 
guarantee to justify the advance of loans without in- 
terest. Thus nowadays M. Félix Margarita, a member 
of the firm which has published the French edition of 
Baron d’Ambés’ work, and who is himself a Bona- 
partist, has lately published ‘‘ Le probléme social”’, 
which proposes to enfranchise the proletariate by indi- 
vidualist as opposed to collectivist Socialism. 

Baron d’Ambés’ preface exaggerates when it de- 
scribes him as an intimate friend of the Emperor who 
followed his fortunes from the exile of Arenaberg 
to the exile of Chislehurst, and when it agrees 
that the memoirs ‘‘ form a collection of documents of 
first-rate historical importance’’. The book is interest- 
ing, and the illustrations have decidedly been well 
chosen, as many of the originals are but little known; 
but the work itself could have been written by anyone 
who had access to the history of the period or knew 
the gossip current about Napoleon III. Madame 
de Rémusat has told us of the doubts about the legiti- 
macy of the Emperor’s birth, and the author is not the 
first who has asserted that he was really the son of 
Napoleon I. and not of the King of Holland. It has 
often been said that he joined the Carbonari and worked 
for the liberation of Italy, and this is certainly no dis- 
covery; but there jis no evidence whatever that his 
brother Prince Napoleon Charles was killed because he 
refused to fight against the Pope. Many other instances 
might be given to show that this work is not all 
that it professes to be. The author, however, agrees 
with M. de la Gorce, the ablest historian of the Second 
Empire, that Napoleon III. was the author of his own 
destruction. His doctrine of Nationalities created a 
United Germany and a United Italy. Italy deserted 
him in his hour of need, whilst Germany, which would 
never have existed but for his active intervention, over- 
whelmed him and the Second Empire in the war of 
1870. United Italy has since shown but little gratitude 
to France by joining the Triple Alliance. 


THE MARCHES. 


“The Land of the Lords Marchers.” 
Stock. London: Ouseley. 1912. 5s. 

“In the March and Borderland of Wales.” By A. G. 
Bradley. London: Constable. 1911. “‘ Glamorgan 
and Gower,” 3s. 6d.; “Shropshire, Hereford and 
Monmouth,” 5s. 


HE March and Borderland of Wales, with its 
pastoral scenery, its ruinous castles and its feudal 
memories, may almost be said to have been rediscovered 
for the modern public by Mr. A. G. Bradley. The 
motor and cycle have now opened the district to a large 
class of book-writing tourists, and it seems probable 
that we shall have a heap of literary matter on the ogre 
De Braose and gossiping Giraldus and Abergavenny 
and Llanthony. 

Of the sort of book that we may expect in future 
‘*The Land of the Lords Marchers”’ is a sample. 
Mr. Elliot Stock has devoted some six days to a cycle 
rush over a ‘‘ few modest miles of main and by-roads 
in Monmouth, Brecknock and Hereford’’, and he 
presents us with a volume which has pages of interest 
and some good illustrations, but which is occasionally 
inaccurate and too often only says something which 
Mr. Bradley has said a good deal better. The im- 
pression that his history and antiquarian lore leave 
on us is that he has read a good deal ad hoc, but has 
not a strong grasp of his subject. To take a few 
instances. We are told that Edward (!) Duke of York 
dwelt at Usk Castle, and that here were born his two 
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sons, Edward V. (!) and Richard III. A school-girl of 
ten could have told the author that the Duke of York 
who was the father of Richard III. bore the name 
of Richard, and that Edward V. was the son of 
Edward IV. It is natural that an author who knows 
so little of the House of York should not be up to date 
in the story of King Arthur. He associates the Pen- 
dragon with the land of Gwent, and places Camlan on 
the Devon border in woeful ignorance of the fact that 
modern research tends to locate Arthur mainly in the 
north-west. Again, we have a description of Llanthony 
Abbey, founded, we are told, by Robert de Ewias about 
1150. There exists no doubt some miles distant from 
the spot which our author is describing a structure 
known as Llanthony Abbey, which was erected by 
Father Ignatius in the nineteenth century. The founda- 
tion of Robert de Ewias has always been known as 
Llanthony Priory. To turn to less known names. We 
think that Mr. Stock is mistaken in his statement that 
the Welsh chief Bleddin met his death in 1091 fighting 
against ‘‘our enterprising friend Bernard De New- 
march and his crowd of freebooters’’. In fact, De 
Newmarch hardly appears on the scene until after 1086, 
while Bleddin seems to have met his fate at the hands 
of Rhys ap Owen and the men of Ystrad Towy about 
1075. But this is a minor matter. After making these 
criticisms it is fair to state that Mr. Stock gives us a 
brilliant sketch of the fall of Raglan, when under the 
gallant old Marquis of Worcester it won the name of 
Loyalty House, and we are his debtors for his descrip- 
tion of the marvellous meal ‘‘ of a piece of boyled beefe, 
a leg of porke, a doubell rib of beef roasted, a goose 
roasted, a loaffe of bread—of halffe a bushel of wheat, 
two gallons of strong ale and two of small ale”’, 
which Walter Lawrence or his tenant of Willcrick in 
the Forest of Wentwood was ordered to provide for 
G. Herries, ranger of the said forest or chase, on 
3 July 1664, as part of his duty to his lord for his 
freedom within the forest. 

The new edition of Mr. Bradley’s book does not call 
for review. He has acted wisely in making two separate 
books of it, one restricted to Glamorgan and Gower, the 
other dealing with Shropshire, Hereford and Mon- 
mouth. 


OF. 
“Windyridge.” By W. Riley. London: Herbert 
Jenkins Ltd. 1913. 6s. 


T° the description on the wrapper ‘‘ A New Novel— 

A New Writer’? we may also add ‘‘A New 
Publisher ’’"—or, more correctly, a new publishing firm 
under the direction of an experienced manager, who is 
himself, we think, to be credited with a recent literary 
study of George Borrow. Therefore in criticising 
‘* Windyridge’’ one is indirectly estimating not only 
the prospective value of the author, but also the quality 
of the fare which a new house is likely to provide. We 
may perhaps dismiss at once any doubts as to the firm’s 
competence in the technical matter of book production ; 
the volume before us is most becomingly got up, and 
exhibits all the good qualities of format associated with 
novels from the parent firm of John Lane, without its 
** ruled headlines ’’. 

There is, unfortunately, a paragraph on the wrapper, 
which, while not exactly a puff, is a kind of confidential 
button-holing ‘“‘ literary note ’’; its object is apparently 
to engage the reader’s sympathy for the first work 
of a new writer. ‘‘‘ Windyridge ’ is one of those rare 
books written without thought either of public or of 
publisher ’’, we are told; Mr. Riley wrote the story to 
amuse and divert friends who were in trouble. It would 
be easy to argue that probably ninety-five per cent. of 
contemporary fiction is written to amuse and divert 
harassed or jaded minds, and that the remainder is 
written pomp as literature, ‘‘ without thought either 
of public or publisher’. Certainly in ‘‘ Windyridge ”’ 
there is no sign of the flamboyant melodramatic style 
that titillates the senses of the masses; this is neither 
a “ Rosary ’’ nor a ‘‘ Dop Doctor’’. If it were not for 


the asseverated masculinity of the author, we should 
have said this was an extremely ladylike book ; plain, 
wholesome diet thoroughly suitable for growing 
children. Roast mutton, boiled rice and prunes, and 
Mr. Riley babbling pleasantly along beside you on 
the ‘‘ Windyridge’’—oh, Windyridge were Paradise 
enow ! 

It is a confidential diary book, supposed to be written 
by a lady who has retired on a whim from the stress 
of boarding-house life in Chelsea to find her soul in 
a Yorkshire village. The fact that she reveals quite 
soon that she is thirty-five might seem to the blasé 
reader—more probably the blasée—to nip in the bud 
all possibilities of romance ; but all’s well, for she ends 
in marriage. Having disposed of that panic by reading 
the last chapter after the fourth and before the fifth, 
we continue to deepen our acquaintance with a gallery 
of nice simple poor people and a few pleasant rich 
ones. Sympathy is the watchword and pathos the key- 
note; we missed the amusement which Mr. Riley’s 
friends enjoyed, but we know from Dickens that there 
can be no true humour without a substratum of pathos, 
and there can be no doubt about the substratum. 
Nevertheless, it is all quite simply and genuinely done, 
as far as the narrative is concerned; Mr. Riley’s cha- 
racters act, individually and together, in a convincing 
manner, mixing good and bad as men and women do 
in life. We only regret that they do not converse in 
an equally realistic way; the educated rich characters 
‘* talk like a book’’, and the Yorkshire peasants, 
though they use local syntax and vocabulary, exhibit a 
literary smack in the way of figure and allusion. 
Further, we feel that the native simplicity and straight- 
forwardness of Mr. Riley’s writing is seriously dis- 
figured by a kind of insincerity characteristic of 
modern journalism ; a tendency to avoid plain terms and 
seek conventional equivocations and circumlocutions. 
The particular merit of the book is that it is not 
ashamed to discuss ethics and religion—not going very 
deeply into problems, perhaps, but quietly and confi- 
dently recognising their existence ; and it seems incon- 
sistent with this frankness of thought that for divine 
names should be substituted such cheap paraphrases as 
the Great Architect’? and ‘‘ the Great Physician ’’. 
Similarly provoking is the expression ‘‘ the wild pro- 
fusion of Flora’s providing ’’, and many others which 
jar on the ear of a reader whose mind is quick with 
appreciation of the writer’s sentiments. 

We think it was in the house of Arthur Kipps that 
there hung on the walls certain oleo-chromolithographs 
that ‘‘struck a quiet note against the wall-paper”’. 
‘* Windyridge”’, set amongst the braying fiction of 
to-day, somewhat resembles those naive pictures. 
Mr. Riley is calmly content to make his characters 
quote with approval Tennyson and Clough, and debate 
kindred morality; there is, so far as we recollect, no 
mention of anyone so disturbing as Browning, Meredith 
or Nietzsche. But we may have changed all that by the 
time we reach 1913, for which year this book is dated. 


NOVELS. 
“From the Angle of Seventeen.” By Eden Phillpotts. 
London: Murray. 1912. 3s. 6d. 


It may be that a certain relaxation is required from 
the strenuous characters of Devon, who hold such 
emancipated views about the Decalogue, and have for 
the most part the courage of their perceptions, so that 
perhaps one should regard Mr. Phillpotts’ latest book 
rather in the light of a rest cure, but even that cnes 
not quite explain the curious sense of mental flabbiness 
which it seems to diffuse. It may be more probable 
that the book was written many years ago, for the air 
of other days hangs about it, and the aroma of other 
men’s methods in this sort of humour. Mr. Barry 
Pain and Mr. George Grossmith are responsible for 
most of it, and there are more than faint recollections 
of the exploiters of the amiable Babu; all of which 
may seem a curious compound to serve for the angle 
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of seventeen ; but curious it is, and this seventeen must 
surely first have had his being in some mid-Victorian 
era, for certain is it that his joyous banalities would 
now be very difficult to discover in any youth, wherever 
he might be educated. There is no lack of amusing 
touches, and for many readers there may be a laugh 
in each; but so very few of them seem to belong, and 
really one would have to go back to the age of ‘‘ Sand- 
ford and Merton”? to parallel the astounding simplicity 
with which this youth is endowed by his creator. He 
is least amusing when he is most himself, when, for 
example, he tells a fashionable tailor, ‘‘ You oughtn’t 
to talk to new customers in this withering way. You 
don’t know who I am. I may be the son of a duke, 
and worth very likely ten or fifteen pounds to you for 
the rest of your life’’. He is better when, as our old 
friend the Babu, he declares the feminine sense of 
humour to be merely dust and ashes, or accepts, as 
Eliza’s Husband ’’, in exchange for a five-pound note, 
a bogus letter of introduction from Martin Tupper. 


“Pan’s Garden.” 
Macmillan. 


By Algernon Blackwood. London: 
1912. 6s. 


This is a large and dignified volume, hardly resem- 
bling the usual novel, and is indeed a collection of 
stories, three of them of considerable length. With Mr. 
Algernon Blackwood’s name on the title-page, one 
settles oneself to read comfortably through the first 
story, ‘‘ The Man whom the Trees Loved’’, and very 
good one finds it. It has all Mr. Blackwood’s dis- 
tinctive characteristics; admirable description, subtle 
suggestion, and literary delicacy; and it is beautifully 
and justly decorated with a couple of impressive draw- 
ings by Mr. Graham Robertson, which possess almost 
the effect of wood-engravings. The struggle between 
the souls of the Man whom the Trees Loved, a retired 
official of some Indian Woods and Forests Department, 
and of his wife, an orthodox Christian, devoutly afraid 
of pagan influences, is shown us with Mr. Blackwood’s 
well-known skill in eerie innuendo. So far so good; 
and the next three or four stories, slight sketches, of 
other manifestations of the influence of Pan, run easily 
and gracefully along. In their turn, the sea, the fire, the 
snow extend a pagan paw and grip some human devotee 
malgré lui. And then the reader begins to feel that he 
has heard of a certain wise thrush that sang each song 
twice or oftener, lest one should think the first success 
was an accident. It would have been wiser, we think, 
to offer less matter and thereby less repetition; one 
does not really want a book of so many pages, finely 
written, finely decorated, finely printed. Literally, 
there is too much of a good thing here, and we rise 
from the banquet not only sated but with an anticipa- 
tion of functional disturbance. 


“Rose of the Garden.” By Katharine Tynan. London: 
Constable. 1912. 6s. 


This is hardly an original novel, but we hasten to 
say that we would rather read more of this kind than 
nine-tenths of the ordinary works of contemporary 
fiction. ‘* Katharine Tynan’’, whose myriad romances 
of a simple and delicate charm must be familiar to many 
thousands who do not know the works of Mrs. Hinkson 
the poet, has been reading the biography of her fellow- 
countrywoman Lady Sarah Lennox, a book recently 
edited by Lord Ilchester and the Dowager Countess of 
Ilchester, and largely composed of Lady Sarah’s diary 
and voluminous correspondence. Out of the romantic 
tale of the eighteenth-century beauty, who was very 
nearly Queen of England, Mrs. Hinkson has made a 
delightful book; we do not know exactly, and do not 
care to investigate, the extent to which her own powers 
of fiction have been utilised. Lady Sarah, wooed and 
actually won by George, Prince of Wales, fell in 
love with one man and married another. Her hus- 
band neglected her, and in a moment of passion she 
turned to her lover; then threw him over and repented 
for years in almost solitary confinement, self-imposed. 
She is revealed by her life-long correspondence with 
Lady Susan Fox-Strangeways as a piece of charmingly 


wilful and sympathetic nature, tingling with life to her 
finger-tips, and with an Irish devotion to animals of 
all kinds. Such a figure, of course, loses nothing if 
moulded in the affectionate hands of Katharine Tynan. 
But we do not know where the title of the book comes 
from. 


“The Big Fish.” By H. B. Marriott Watson. London: 
Methuen. 1912. 6s. 


This is a story of the lost treasure of the Incas— 
the ‘‘ Big Fish’’ which historically is still in the sea, 
but which has often been landed in liction, never better, 
to our mind, than by the late F. R. Stockton in ‘* The 
Adventure of Captain Horn’’. Of course Mr. Marriott 
Watson knows well enough how to set to work: we 
discover almost at once a lacquer box with a slip of 
parchment in a secret drawer, and later there enters 
the right sort of villain and the right sort of love-interest. 
Yet several novelties distinguish this from the average 
machine-made romance; nobody finds the Big Fish, 
there is an ingenious duplication of the secret box, and 
there is any amount of uncertainty as to the faith or 
treachery of any given character. It is doubtless not 
Mr. Marriott Watson’s fault that we are occasionally 
reminded of a writer named Stevenson, who has done 
this or that previously and better; when we find that 
the cache has been already rifled and re-hidden, some- 
thing whispers ‘‘ Ben Gunn ’’, and when we read of the 
treacherous if repentant cockney spy we have a great 
desire to drop the book and turn to the account of Mr. 
Huish in ‘‘ The Ebb-Tide’’. However, as Mr. Kipling 
has pointed out in his only poem, this is what Homer 
did ; and we are quite prepared, when we hear old songs 
turn up again, be quiet about it, out of gratitude to 
Mr. Marriott Watson, whose tale manages to keep one 
awake on the beach in the blissful drowsiness between 
bathing and luncheon. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘‘VYon Bismarck bis Bulow.” 
Stilke. M.3. 

Herr Miinz is a Viennese journalist who keeps a diary, 
and this book is largely made up of extracts from it, all very 
agreeable reading—especially as the book is not printed in 
black-letter type—but not of great historical importance. 
There are three sections, the first of which deals with 
Bismarck’s behaviour to the Parliamentarians in the early 
days of the Empire. On this subject Herr Minz has little 
original to say. Unfortunately for him, Bismarck had his 
Boswell, a very voluminous compiler named Poschinger, who 
has omitted nothing that Bismarck ever said or that industri- 
ous inquiry found him reported to have said. Out of the mass 
of material available, Herr Miinz has made a very readable 
essay. Bismarck’s methods were characteristic. He held 
that the deputies were there to advise him about governing 
Germany. In the House they could only set out the formal 
standpoint of their parties; but in private they could speak 
more frankly and more personally. So he invited them to 
his evening parties, gave them plenty to eat and drink, and 
made them talk. The system worked very well at first, but as 
time went on and Bismarck became more and more the out- 
standing figure of his time, the guests naturally waited on 
his words and said little themselves. Bismarck, again, sup- 
plies the theme of the second section of the book, a collection 
of little essays on his young men. Much interest attaches 
to the essay on Rottenburg, the only one, we think, of 
Bismarck’s assistants who left no memoirs. But Rottenburg 
was still a Civil Servant when Herr Miinz talked with him, 
and the historian can only regret the extreme discretion of 
his language. He was vigorous, however, in denying that 
Bétticher had helped to bring about Bismarck’s retirement. 
Botticher certainly felt himself guiltless, but the truth was 
probably spoken in his last interview with his old chief. 
Bismarck said that Bétticher might have defended him 
rather more zealously, to which Bétticher replied that he had 
done his best, but that, after all, he could not contradict 
the Emperor to his face. The last part of the book recounts 


Von Sigmund Miinz. Berlin: 


some conversations with Prince and Princess Biilow. The 
Chancellor was very cautious, and let his wife do most of 
the talking. It may be worth noting that on one of his visits 
to Prince Bulow Herr Miinz was shown a literary novelty. 
It was a translation by Dr. Rosen, then German Minister at 
Tangier, of the writings of a Persian poet. 
Omar Khayyam. 


The poet was 
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“ The Drama of Love and Death.” By Edward Carpenter. London: 
Allen, 1912. 5s. net. 

There is always a calm and agreeable simplicity in the 
works and teaching of Edward Carpenter. Here, like 
so many others, he approaches the mystery of things, the 
problems of life, death, and futurity; he deduces the 
infinitely great from the infinitely small—both beyond 
human reach—and from the facts of the present he speculates 
upon man’s future possibilities. We are brought to con- 
sider the miracle of the cell—that tiny molecule, within 
which is stored the power of untold ages, and all the frame- 
work of the human soul. Within this framework, or physi- 
cal body, is to be found, so the author argues, supporting 
his case with a great deal of sober scientific evidence, ‘‘ The 
Underlying Self”, ‘‘The Inner or Spiritual Body ’’ with 
all its subtle and so far unexplored powers and faculties. 
As might be expected, we hear enough about spiritualism 
and occult phenomena to have gladdened the heart of Stead, 
by whom the work was intensely appreciated. The 
author alludes to the cloud-like emanations hanging just 
over corpses, which are said to be revealed by means of the 
camera. He mentions also the alleged loss of weight at the 
moment of death, which some have considered might be 
traced to the ‘‘centrosomes’’ of the twenty-five thousand 
million million cells, passing out of the body. But Mr. 
Carpenter approaches these speculations guardedly and with 
critical insight; he is always sane and balanced, even in 
dreaming, and thereby is saved from indulging in the mean- 
ingless phrases or hysterical vapourings which are only too 
common in ‘‘ borderland’’ coteries. Wherefore we note as 
remarkable the following paragraph: ‘‘ Of all the hard facts 
of science: as that fire will burn, that water will freeze, 
that the earth turns on its axis, and so forth, I know of 
none more solid and fundamental than the fact that if you 
inhibit thought (and persevere) you come at length to a 
region of consciousness below or behind thought, and dif- 
ferent from ordinary thought in its nature and character— 
a consciousness of quasi-universal quality, and a realisation 
of an altogether vaster self than that to which we are accus- 
tomed . . . so great, so splendid is this experience, that it 
may be said that all minor questions and doubts fall away 
in the face of it; and certain it is that in thousands and 
thousands of cases the fact of its having come even once to 
a man has completely revolutionised his subsequent life and 
outlook on the world’’. Whether such a state is generally 
possible those who read the book will have to examine and 
estimate for themselves. 


“County Churches: Cornwall.’ 
Allen. 1912. 2s. 6d. 

The very mention of the churches of Cornwall conveys to 
those who know anything of the county a wealth of 
ecclesiastical history not to be met with in any other part of 
England. The mind is carried back to the days when 
history was mostly legend, to the days when the first 
missionaries landed, nearly two hundred years before 
S. Augustine arrived in Kent. Whether any of the oldest 
extant buildings, such as the buried Oratory of S. Gothian 
or the church at Perran Zambuloe, were the work of these 
early evangelists can be only a matter of conjecture, but the 
fact that Mr. Blight many years ago described the walls of 
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West End - 


Head Office - 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID s s 8 £94,000,000. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,000,000. 
Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Among the Classes of Insurance transacted by the Company 
are the following :— 
LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, 
with special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 
FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 
INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 
MARINE INSURANCE. 
BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 
(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 
Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies 
are also granted. 

Applicati Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses with 

other papers had on or personal 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


Motor 


Sm N: Lussocx, 
EVILE 
K.C.M.G. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary. 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for full partioulars of all olasese of Ineurance to the Seoretary, 

ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, £.0. | 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHuR Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. | C. E. Vernon Rutrer, Esq. 
H. E. Duxg, Esq., K.C., M.P. RoBERT Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S. 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc. 


Sir Joun Jarpivg, K.C.1.E., M.P. Re Varentia, C.B. 


Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 


Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL OOMBINATION securing, in return for a Limited Namber 
of Premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 


together with valuable options and additional benefits. 
EXAMPLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £5600. 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 

GUARANTEED RESULTS: 

(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 

(b) In case of survival, 

ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 

to 20 years’ accumulated Bonuses. 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., 


Orrick: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, KO. 


Assets Exceed £10,500,000, JAMES H. SCOTT, “enerai Manager. 
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S. Gothian’s Oratory as ‘‘dry built’’ indicates a very 
remote antiquity. S. Gothian came from Ireland, where to 
this day such ecclesiastical buildings may be found. Passing 
by this we have stone records of a very early age in the 
oldest form of the Chi Ro monogram, in coped and inscribed 
stones and in the typical crosses. We have in our mind 
one parish, and that by no means one of the first in the 
county, where four successive churches have stood on one 
site. The first was erected before the Conquest, and Roman 
tiles were built into it. Then came a Norman structure. 
That was replaced in the fifteenth century by another. 
This having fallen into bad repair was pulled down about 
fifty years ago, when an enlarged church took its place. 
In and around this building are the Chi Ro, a coped and 
an inscribed stone, an altar slab (possibly of the eleventh cen- 
tury), and across. But not everywhere has there been such 
a careful preservation of old witnesses. Mr. Cox laments 
pathetically, and with good reason, the destruction wrought 
by the ruthless hands of ‘‘restorers’’ in the last fifty or 
sixty years. He tells how in many places carved bench 
ends, which were a characteristic feature of the fifteenth- 
century churches, have been removed from their sacred 
homes, and ‘‘ worked up into public-house settles or made 
to serve as sideboards or ornamental panelling’’. If not 
devoted to these base uses they have been stuck up to form 
an unsightly and unseemly reredos ‘‘or hammered together 
into pulpits’’. We know a case where a Norman arch was 
removed and one in symmetry with the arches of the re- 
building substituted. Ripley Church in Hants is another 
instance. Mr. Cox also notes the destruction of medieval 
wall painting either ‘‘ through Philistine objections or care- 
less indifference ’’—destruction so great that out of over fifty 
instances only about half a dozen now remain. While we 
deplore these losses, there is a consolation in the thought 
that ‘‘ from the Tamar to the Land’s End the churches are 
now without exception decent and comely for worship ’’. 
How many other English dioceses can show such a ‘clean 
bill’’ as this? On the whole, we doubt if a better or fuller 
account of the Cornish churches could be given within the 
limits fixed by the publishers. Only an expert could have 
done this. 


“The Sword-Dances of Northern England.” Collected and de- 
scribed by Cecil J. Sharp. Parts I.and II. Londen: Novello. 
1912. 

‘‘The Sword Dances of Northern England.” Songs and Dance 
Airs. Arranged by Cecil J. Sharp. Books I. and II, London: 
Novello, 1912. 2s. net. 


For years Mr. Sharp has been hard at work collecting 
folk-songs and dances of all descriptions, and the fruits of 
his labours already occupy a goodly space in Messrs. Novello’s 
catalogue. Musical people as a rule will be more interested 
in the collections of folk-songs than in the dances, though 
the dances have been largely taken up in @#hools throughout 
the country. In both departments the work is of immense 
value: the pity is it could not have been done a century 
ago. Folk-song is now almost a thing of the past; and the 
evil influence of the music-hall has corrupted it in quarters 
where it has been preserved. Perhaps the various dances 
are more authentic. It is surprising that in so many out-of- 
the-way nooks of this little island of ours the morris should 
have persisted to the present day ; and we dare say that some 
readers, though well acquainted with Northumberland and 
Yorkshire, do not know that sword-dances are gone through 
annually. They are carefully rehearsed for months, and 
on some special day of festivity—New Year’s Day at Bead- 
nell, in Northumberland, for instance—a full-dress perfor- 
mance is given. Mr. Sharp has noted the steps and figures 
of the dances, and given clear descriptions of them, so that, 
granted time and patience, they can easily be reproduced. It 
is worth noting that while the morris has its different 
traditional tunes in different neighbourhoods, no such 
rigorous rule obtains in the case of the sword-dances, the 
fiddlers or accordion artists playing anything that happens 
to fit with the measure. The airs given here by Mr. Sharp 
are admirably selected for the purpose. By the way, it is 
not often that labours such as his receive any recognition 
by the State, and we may rejoice that the authorities actually 
thought it incumbent on them to grant him a small pension. 
It is not formidable enough to do much pour encourager 
les autres, perhaps; but it will cover a fraction of Mr. 
—* travelling expenses—and that, after all, is some- 
thing. 


‘Equal Temperament in Theory and Practice.’ By Henry Spain. 
London: Novello. 1912, 


Mr. Spain is described on the title-page of this little 
book as a chartered accountant, and the generous allowance 


of columns of figures suggests a printed edition of a business 
ledger. 


For all that, it is elementary enough to be readily 


understood, and will be appreciated by students who purpose 
taking up piano- or organ-tuning as a profession. Probably 
serious musicians will not look at it. Painters do not worry 
about the chemical constituents of their pigments, nor does 
it concern a composer that the notes he uses are the result 
of the air being agitated at so many hundred or thousand 
vibrations a second. Mr. Spain calculates his vibrations to 
five places of decimals. We wonder how many Wagner 
calculated to when he wrote ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde’’. In 
truth, this science of acoustics is absolutely useless to practi- 
cal musicians, though to instrument makers and tuners it is 
valuable. Still, the musical examiners of this our musical 
country, rarely being musicians, attach importance to the 
science, and insist on candidates for their examinations 
knowing something of it. So those who are ambitious of 
academic distinctions may find Mr. Spain’s little achieve- 
ment useful; and, for the rest, it is refreshing to find music 
treated from an accountant’s point of view. 


‘*Nineteenth-Century English Ceramic Art.” By J. F. Blacker. 


London: Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is the third book in as many months by Mr. Blacker, 
who can fairly claim to be our most prolific writer on 
Keramics, though the quality of his work is far from 
equalling the quantity. Indeed, the seven or more books 
which stand in his name are mere compilations written with 
no real grasp of the matter, and contributing nothing to 
the sum of our knowledge of the keramic art. The present 
volume is no exception. It deals with a period the first 
three-quarters of which have already been treated in far more 
thorough fashion by Llewellynn Jewitt in his two volumes on 
‘‘The Ceramic Art of Great Britain’’, a work which Mr. 
Blacker has laid under heavy contribution. Indeed, he has 
repeated a very large number of Jewitt’s illustrations, which 
argues poverty of imagination. For the history of the last 
quarter of a century Mr. Blacker circularised the existing 
potters, and obtained from them notes, catalogues, and sale 
room booklets which serve to swell his five hundred and 
twenty-six pages of text and illustrations. In itself the 
subject of nineteenth-century English pottery is not inspir- 
ing, and it cannot be said that Mr. Blacker’s illustrations, 
which belong chiefly to the Mid-Victorian period, tend to 
dispel the visions of hopeless banality conjured up by the 
1851 exhibition. There are, of course, exceptions, and some 
of the earlier wares deservedly attract the attention of 
collectors, but Mr. Blacker has nothing new to tell us of these, 
and his omissions are surprising. For instance, collectors 
will wonder how a description of Sussex pottery can be re- 
garded as complete with nothing said of the most interesting 
kind, the early inlaid ware. On the other hand, Mr. Blacker 
has gore out of his way to insert a note on Lowestoft, giving 
a plate of illustrations (page 521) which include a Chinese 
vase and a mug which is either Chinese or a French forgery. 
He adds, it is true, that these two pieces are ‘‘ doubtful ”’, 
but if Mr. Blacker saw them and could not distinguish 
with certainty between soft-paste Lowestoft and hard-paste 
Chinese, he is scarcely qualified to enlighten the public. 
As a work of reference the book is rendered useless by 
deficient indexing. 


The Works of Thomas Hardy. Wessex Edition. ‘‘ Under the 
Greenwood Tree”, ‘‘Life’s Little Ironies” and ‘“‘A Few 
Crusted Characters'’, ‘‘ Wessex Tales’, ‘‘A Pair of Blue 
Eyes.” London: Macmillan. 1912. 7s. 6d. net each. 

Mr. Hardy’s main achievements in fiction have already 
appeared in this agreeable edition, but it says much for his 
power that every book of his brings to the reader some well- 
remembered effect. ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree’’, which 
appeared anonymously in 1872, is aptly described as ‘‘ A 
Rural Painting of the Dutch School’’, and ranks with 
““ A Few Crusted Characters’ as a happy revivification of 
old days, things which the changes of the last generation 
have put amazingly out of date and repute without con- 
vincing many that the new and smarter ways of life are 
infallible. In 1873 came ‘‘A Pair of Blue Eyes’’, an 
immature book, as Mr. Hardy remarks, but still a study of 
abundant promise, poignantly sad, and a foretaste of the 
author’s prevailing mood. ‘“Life’s Little Ironies” and 
the ‘‘ Wessex Tales ’’ are of later date. They rank together, 
and in the present edition some of their contents have been 
interchanged. ‘‘ The Three Strangers’’ is among the select 
few of English short stories of the highest rank. It is more 
concentrated in its drama than the rest, though the strange 
horror of ‘‘ The Withered Arm ”’ holds the imagination. The 
end of ‘‘ The Distracted Preacher’? was, Mr. Hardy now 
notes, ‘‘ almost de rigueur in an English magazine at the 
time of writing’’. Periodical literature, now as subser- 
= to popular taste as the newspaper, has much to answer 
or. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 4106 and 408. 
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BARRS 


MEDAL 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 


DAFFODILS 


THe: MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS 
Awarded 31 Gold Medals and a Ten Guinea Challenge Cup. 


BARR’S POPULAR 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains 6 Bulbs each of 26 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for Pot- 
culture or for the Flower Border. (Half the Collection for 10/6.) 

BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable for 
Naturalising. 

Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 
BARR & SONS, 
11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 


sé By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
R.M.S.P. ARCADIAN.’ 
YACHTING 


(Twin-screw), 8,939 to’ 
CRUISES DE LUXE, All cabins fitted with Bedsteads ‘sorely of Berths. 
1912. 


Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. Electric 
Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry Swimming 
Bath. Cyaan. No Cargo carried. 


Cr. 8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT 9 Oct. 29 dege. 

Cr. 9. ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. 9 Nov. 15 days. 

Cr. 10. WEST INDIES and BERMUDA, from Southampton Dec. 3. Unique 
Winter Cruise via Lisbon, Madeira, West Indian Islands to Jamaica and 
Bermuda and back by “ORUBA,” via Panama, Venezuela, slands 
and Morocco, arriving at Southampton F eb. 3 62 days. 


Mlustrated Booklets 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


HOTELS. 
OURNEMOUTH.—ROYAL HOTEL, 


The only Hotel on East Cliff, overlooking the beautiful Bay and Pier. 
A la Carte or inclusive. Magni ficent Lounge. Garage. Telegraphic Address : 
**LuxuriaTE.” Telephone 181. ‘‘It is quite the leading hotel in Bournemouth, 
and one of the best in England.” —7he Queen, November 18, rg11. 


ROWBOROUGH.—CREST HOTEL. An Ideal 
Health Resort. Splendidly situated in the Sussex Highlands, 800 feet 
above Sea Level. Excellent Cooking. Comfort. Moderate Terms. Spacious 
Public Rooms. ge Grounds. Garage. Golf. Tennis. Croquet. Billiards. 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Crest, Crowborough.” ‘Phone No. 94. 


ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN _ PRIVATE 


HOUSE. 800 ft. above sea level. Fine views. Shady garden in warm 
and sheltered position. Tennis and croquet lawns. Stabling or motor. Separate 
tables. Apply Canras., Middlecott, Ilsington, S. Devon. 


NTERLAKEN.—HOTEL BELVEDERE. Best 
position on the Héheweg, close to the Kursaal. Splendid view. Modern 
comfort. Garden. Li Autogarage. Terms 


ITTLEHAMPTON.—THE BEACH HOTEL. A 


First-class Family Hotel. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of several 
acres. Directly facing the sea. Good Garage. Tel. No. 55. A. GAscoiGNg, Manager. 


EYESTRAIN and HEADACHE— 


cause and effect—the experience 
of so many whose profession 
entails much reading and writing. 
Substitute good typewriting for 
handwriting, and you eliminate 
one cause of eyestrain. Use a 


YOST 
VISIBLE-WRITING 
TYPEWRITER, 


fitted with specially bold types, 
and you attain the highest 
degree of legibility and elegance. 


The YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 
RED 
WHITE 


« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


UCERNE.— GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 
a patronised. Private bathrooms throughout. Open all the year 
Garage. 


ATLOCK.—ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Full modern 
suite of Turkish, Electric and Hydro Batks. Tennis, Bowls, Croquet, 
Golf Course (18 holes). Write for Illustrated Tariff. The Managers. 


HANKLIN, I.W.—ROYAL SPA HOTEL. The 


largest, leading cad only Hotel near to or facing the sea. Iliustrated Tariff 
of Manager. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDEN 
and pastures of 12 acres ; 500 feet above sea level ; with charming surroundings, and 
places of interest, including KNOLE HOUSE and Park. 
Restfulness and refinement. Extensive Garage. 
Proprietor, G. MARSHALL. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY, 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 2z20 HANOVER SQUARE, W.,, 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
premises in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required through- 
out the year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for 
Estate and Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management 
of Trust Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Za 
One Year wo ow I10 4 
Quarter Year o OF F 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 


Garden, London, W.C. 
In the event of any being experienced in obtaining the 


difficulty bei 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


OCTOBER. 
THE gc gs OF CHINA. By Dr. E. J. Ditton. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF ME RULE. By SrerHen ve VERE. 


FEDERAL GOVERN MENT. By the Right Hon. Hersert Samug_, M.P. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE NEW YORK POLICE. By Syoney Brooks. 

CHRISTIANITY IN HINDUISM. By S. M. dg 

THE FIRST ENGLISHMAN NAPOLEON EVER y Mrs. Hatt. 

CAPITAL ees THE CASE FOR ABOLITION. By A. F. 
SCHUSTE 

e AMA: THE DIFFICULTY AND ITS SOLUTION. By J. Ettis BARKER. 

A — TO LONDON bowed THE YEAR 1651 (with a facsimile). By 

CuarLes Epwarp Stew 
THE yg tov BETWEEN. RELIGION AND SCIENCE. By the Rev. 
HU MOU RS OF IRISH SERVANTS. By the Hon. Mrs. Eowarp LyTTeLTon. 


BEHIND THE PURDA. By Captain 

THE LOST INDUSTRY OF NOVEL- WRITING. HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 

CONVENTS IN ENGLAND: A PLEA FOR STATE INSPECTION. By 
EvizapetH SLoAN Cuesser, M.B 

THE WEST AFRICAN SLAVE TRAF pes BRITAIN’S ney TOWARDS 
ANGOLA AND SAN THOM By Witiiam A. Capsury and 


E. D. Moret. 
THE SPIRIT OF NELSON. By Captain Mark Kerr, R.N., M.V.O. 
Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 NEw-sTREET SQUARE. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. OCTOBER, 1912. 


KING EDWARD VII. : HIS CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY. By 
Epwarp Lgcce. 

THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE UNIONISTS. By Artuur A. BAUMANN. 

THE UNIONIST LAND POLICY. By Potiticvus. 

THACKERAY'S “PUNCH”-TABLE TALK. By E. V Lucas. 

TIBET, CHINA, AND INDIA. By Percevat Lanpon. 

THE INSECT’S HOMER. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. 

YOUNG IDEA ’TWIXT SQUARE AND THWACKUM. ByT.H.S. 

SCOTT. 

FROM CARDUCCI'S “ODI BARBARE.” By Joun 

LIFE AND DEATH : A DISCURSIVE DIALOGUE. 

AUGUSTE ANGELLIER. By SELINcovurtT. 

THE NEW DAY IN RHODESIA. By Cuar-es Boyp. 

THE FRIENDS AND FOES OF EUGENICS. By Montacvue Crackan- 
THORPE, 

RUGBY FOOTBALL. By E. H. D. SEweE tt. 

IT ONCE MIGHT HAVE BEEN. By Wa ter LENNARD. 

THE ANTAGONISTS. Book II. Chapters XVI.—XX. By E. Tempe 
THURSTON. 

LONDON : CHAPMAN anp HALL, LIMITED. 


THE IMPERIAL AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


5s. net. OCTOBER, 1912. 


ASIA. CONTENTS. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL A. C. YATE: “ Tue Rerorm or Persia.” 
SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K.C.LE.: “ Inp1a AND THE SuGAR BounTIEs.” 


R. H. SHIPLEY, (retired): ‘‘ THe Crisis 1N INDIA FROM AN INDIAN 
Point or VIEW 

H. R. PERROTT: “THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT AND VILLAGE Pro- 
PRIETORSHIP IN BENGAL.” 

ORIENTALIA, 


PROFESSOR DR. E. MONTET: “Rerorr on Semitic STUDIES AND 


GENERA 

C. M. EY, M.J.S.: “Tue Late OF JAPAN : AN APPRECIATION.” 

EDWARD W. PERERA: “Tue Premier Crown CryLon ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND REFoRM,” 

R. E. FORREST: “ENGLAND AND THE Wor 

“ARIF”: “Tue Arasic LANGUAGE QuEstion Ecyrt.” 

C. M. SALWEY, M.J.S.: Javanese Monocrapus. No. XVIII.—‘Tue Kurit 
IsLANDs, CALLED BY THE JAPANESE CHISHIMA.’” 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS in Asia, Africa, and the Colonies. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING, ENGLAND. 


THE EYE-WITNESS 


THIS WEEK’S CONTAINS 
THE PERIL OF IRELAND. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
WHAT DID KINGSLEY MEAN? 
A Goop Ficur. By Delf. 
FoR THE DEFENCE: XIV.—IN DEFENCE OF AN ORANGEMAN. 

By Junius. 

A YounG MAn’s Fancy. By Desmond MacCarthy. 
Mr. WELLs’s Duty. By G. S. Street. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


By Cecil Chesterton. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
REVIEWS, 
THE City. Bet F. W. G. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS, 
PUBLISHING OrFIce: 16 KinG STREET, Covent Garpen, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
Greek Sculpture (John Warrack). 
net. 


Edinburgh: Schulze. 3s. 6d. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Sixty Years of a Soldier’s Life (Major-General Sir Alfred 
Turner K.C.B., C.B.). Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

William the Silent (Jack Collings Squire). Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Life of S. Francis of Assisi (Father Cuthbert 0O.S.F.C.). 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

Thirteen Years of a Busy Woman’s Life (Mrs. Alec Tweedie). 


Lane. 16s. net. 

Legends : Autobiographical Sketches (August Strindberg). Mel- 
rose. 5s, net. 

German Memories (Sidney Whitman). Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


Memoirs of Delphine de Saban, Marquise de Custine (from the 
French of Gaston Maugras, Le Cte. P. de Croze-Lemercier). 
Heinemann. 10s. net. 

(Horace Wyndham). 


Following the Drum Melrose. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Unseen Friends (Mrs. William O’Brien). Longmans. 6s. 6d. 
net. 


Sir Kenelm Digby and George Digby, Earl of Bristol (K. M. 
Digby). Digby, Long. 7s. 6d. net. 

Journal of the Comte D’Espinchal during the Emigration (edited 
by Ernest D’Hauterive). Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 

Letters and Recollections of Mazzini (Mrs. Hamilton King). 


Longmans. 5s. net. 
FIcTIon. 
Husband and Lover (Walter Riddall); The Naked Soul (Louise 
Heilgers). Swift. 6s. each. 


A Dream of Blue Roses (Mrs. Hubert Barclay). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 

One Crowded Hour (Sydney C. Grier). Blackwood. 6s. 

Pansy Meares (Horace W. C. Newte). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Children of the Zodiac (Anthony Hamilton). Greening. 6s. 

The Marriage Bond only Death can Sunder (S. A. and Jeannie 


Turk). Drane. 6s. 
The Golden Guard (The Countess of Cromartie). Allen. 6s. 
The Adventures of Billie Belshaw (Mrs. George de Horne 


Vaizey); The Swimmer (Louise Gerard). Mills and Boon. 
6s. each. 

Left in Charge (Victor L. Whitechurch); The Sleeping Village 
(Julia Neville). Long. 6s. each. 

Bachelors’ Buttons (Edward Burke). Jenkins. 6s. 

The Bountiful Hour (Marian Fox). Lane. 6s. 

The Mystery of 31 New Inn (R. Austin Freeman). 
Stoughton. 6s. 

A Star of the East (Charles E. Pearce); Her Majesty the 
Flapper (A. E. James). Stanley Paul. 63. each. 

Idina’s Lover (Henry Curties). Ouseley. 6s. 

Yarns from a Captain’s Log (J. Bowline, Skipper and R. R. C. 


Gregory). Blackwood. 6s. 
The Outcaste (F. E. Penny). Chatto and Windus. 6s, 


Girt Books. 

The Book of Saints and Heroes (Mrs. Lang). 
Lang. Longmans. 6s. 

The Fables of AZsop (Illustrated by Edward J. Detmold). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. net. 

Old Rhymes with New Tunes (composed by Richard Runciman 
Terry). Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mind Your Own Buzziness (by the Roodletoot). Siegle, Hilk 
2s. 6d. net. 

A Book of the Wilderness and Jungle (edited by F. G. Aflalo}. 
Partridge. 6s. net. 

The English Fairy Book (Ernest Rhys). Fisher, Unwin. 6s. 

Bill the Minder (Written and Illustrated by W. Heath Robinson). 
Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

Green Willow and other Japanese Fairy Tales (Grace James). 
Macmillan. 5s. net. 


HisToRyY AND ARCHZOLOGY. 

Stuart Life and Manners (P. F. William Ryan). 
10s. 6d. net. 

Secret Memoirs of the Regency: The Minority of Louis XV. 
(Charles Pinot Duclos). Greening. 5s. net. 

English and Welsh Cathedrals (Thomas Dinham Atkinson). 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 

The History of British Foreign Policy : From the Earliest Times 
to 1912 (Arthur Hassall). Blackwood. 10s. 6d. net. 


Naturat History aND Sport. 

The Humble-Bee : Its Life-history and How to Domesticate it 
(F. W. L. Sladen). Macmillan. 10s. net. 

From My Hunting Day-book (His Imperial and Royal Highness 
the Crown Prince of the _— Empire and of Prussia). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s, net. 

How to Play Golf (Harry a lg Methuen. 5s, net. 

Wild Flowers as They Grow (Photographed by N. Essenhigh 
Corke ; With descriptive text by G. Clarke Nuttall). Fourth 
Series. Cassell. 5s. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (Edited by Richard 


Hodder and 


Edited by Andrew 


Methuen. 


Herne Shepherd). Chatto’ and Windus. 2 vols. 2s, net 
each. 
The Old Nest (Rupert Hughes). Hodder and Stoughton. 5s 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SARAH, 
LADY LYTTELTON, 1787-1870. 


Edited by her Grand-daughter, the Hon. Mrs. HUGH 


WYNDHAM. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
[End next week. 


SOCIAL FRANCE IN THE TIME 
OF PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 


By ACHILLE LUCHAIRE. Edited by Louis HALPHEN. 
Translated by E. B. KR&HBIEL. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


SAINT GREGORY THE GREAT. 


By Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.I.E. With Illustrations, 
Maps and Tables. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


It was to Gregory that we owe the missionary enterprise of Augustine of 
Canterbury. A study of his life and work, more complete than any that has yet 
been published, should be of particular interest to the English people. 


THE PLUTUS of ARISTOPHANES. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. By the Right Hon. 
LORD JUSTICE KENNEDY. Square Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


INDUSTRIAL WARFARE. 
ITS AIMS AND METHODS EXPLAINED. 


By CHARLES WATNEY and JAMES A. LITTLE. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. [Ready next week. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE STREET OF THE FLUTE 
PLAYER. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


SIMON BRANDIN. 


By B, PAUL NEUMAN. 


GLAMOUR. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


HOME RULE IN ALL ITS PHASES 


if you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire read 


THE CASE 


AGAINST HOME RULE, 
By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


By BOHUN LYNCH. 


‘A more helpful work of its kind in the struggle 
against the Home Rule Bill a Unionist politician could 
scarcely wish for. — Western Morning News. 

What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of ‘“‘ The 
Case Against Home Rule ”:— 

‘‘Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legisla- 
tion nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 
Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
volume is a substantial one, but is published ac 3d. in 
order that it may reach the masses.” 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from 
the Office, 44d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10a King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


MAGMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE’S NEW WORK. 


South America: Observations and 
Impressions, By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, 
O.M., Author of ‘‘ The American Commonwealth,” etc. 
With Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Daily News.—“‘It is impossible to give more than a 
faint hint of all the wealth of reflection, observation, and 
learning in these chapters. The whole book is memorable, 
worthy of the topic and the man.” 


The Minority of Henry III. py 
KATE NORGATE, Author of “England under the 
Angevin Kings,” etc. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


A Colony in the Making: or 
Sport and Profit in British East Africa. 
By LORD CRANWORTH. With Map and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. 12s. net. 
Country Life.—‘‘ This book is distinctly one of the most 
valuable —if not the most valuable—of those hitherto pro- 
duced on British East Africa, and for some years to come 
must prove a standard work on that Protectorate. We can 
heartily recommend it to travellers, sportsmen, and, above 
all, to settlers.” 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Green Willow, and other Japanese 
Fairy Tales. By GRACE JAMES. With 16 IIlus- 
trations in Colour by WARWICK GoBLE. 8vo. §s. net. 


An Australian Native’s Stand- 
point. Addresses by WILL. J. SOWDEN, Editor 
of ‘‘The Register,” Adelaide; Ex-Chief President of 
the Australian Natives’ Association, ete. Extra crown 
8vo. 5s. net 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., will be 
glad to send their LIST OF NEW AND 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS, as _ issued, to 
readers interested in current literature. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Price Is. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


By “ PAT,” Author of “ Economics for Irishmen.” 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE 
WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.HLS. 
Now Ready. 5s. net. 


INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING, HABITS OF TREES, &c., &c. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE STANDARD BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 


11th THOUSAND. 


“Saturday’ Bridge 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
this book. 


5s. net, or post free Ss. 3d. - 


Inferences at Bridge. 


By W. DALTON. 


There are many players who, whilst familiar with 
the general principles of the game, never dream 
of drawing even the most simple inference from 
what they see. To them this book should be of 
great assistance. 


Is. net, or post free 1s. 1id. 


“Saturday” 
Auction Bridge. 


By HELLESPONT. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain tempera- 
ments more strongly than ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
set forth in the simplest way by Hellespont. 


3s. 6d. net, or post free 3s. 9d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C 


6d. net. 


WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT 


DISENDOWMENT 


THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 


(Denbigh Boroughs). 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 


WITH A PREFACE BY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P. 


THIS BOOK THE BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE 
FOR THE SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES. 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 7}d., direct from the Office. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued 


The Interrupted Melody (Translated from the Polish of Eliza 
Orzeszko by M. Ockenkowska). Melrose. 2s. 6d. net. 

Literary Geography i? Travel-Sketches (William Sharp). 
Heinemann. 5s, ne 

Black’s Guide to Ireland. Black. 5s. net. 

The Loeb Classical Library :—S. Augustine’s Confessions (trans- 
lated by W. Watts), Vol. I.; Euripides (translated by A. S. 
Way), Vol. I.; Terence (translated by J. Sargeaunt), Vol. I. ; 
Philostratus, The Life of Apollonius of Tyana (translated 
by F. C. Cony beare), Vol. I.; The Apostolic Fathers (trans- 
lated by Professor Kirsopp Lake), Vol. I. Heinemann. 5s. 
net each. 

La Ciudad de la Niebla (Pio Baroja) ; Los Roquevillard (Henri 
Bordeaux). Nelson. 1s. net each. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Holy Spirit in the Ancient Church (Henry Barclay Swete), 
8s. 6d. net; Signs of the Times: Sermons Delivered in 
S. Mary’s Church, Oxford (E. M. Walker), 2s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan. 
The Immanence of God in Rabbinical Literature (J. Abelson). 
10s. net; Christian Faith and Worship (John Gamble). 


5s. net. Macmillan. 
TRAVEL. 
South America : Observations and Impressions (James Bryce). 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


In Northern Labrador (William B. Cabot). 
Vancouver to the Coronation (J. J. Miller). 
An Artist in Egypt (Walter Tyndale). 

Os. net. 
Narrative of the Visit to India of their Majesties King George V. 


Murray. 12s. net. 
Watts. 5s. net. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


and Queen Mary (The Hon. John Fortescue). Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. net. 
VERSE AND DRaMa. 
Ye Olde Crow (Jane Stuart Binnie), Stockwell. 6d. net. 


The Fall of Minni: 


A Legend of Asia Minor (Alfred Benell). 
Century Press. 


Corstab Ballads (Claude McKay). Watts. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the Twelve: A Dramatic Poem in Eight Books 
(Arthur Hay Storrow). Clarke. 2s. 6d. net. 

Pelops : A Tetralogy (Arthur Dillon). Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Marcus Aurelius (John Presland). Chatto and Windus. 5s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian Native’s Standpoint, An (Will J. Sowden). Mac- 
millan, 5s. net. 

Criminal Responsibility and Social Constraint (R. M. McConnell). 
Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

Education : A Survey of Tendencies (A. W. Williams). Glas- 
gow : Maclehose. 

Germany and the German Emperor (Herbert Perris). Melrose. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Home Rule from the Treasury Bench (with an Introduction by 
the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P.). Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Hygiene for Health Visitors, School Nurses, and Social Workers 
(C. W. Hutt). King. 7s. 6d. net. 

Japanese Gardens (Mrs. Basil Taylor). Methuen. 21s. net. 

Love-Seeker, The. A Guide to Marriage (Mary Churton Braby). 
Jenkins. 2s. 6d. net. 

National Conference on the Prevention of Destitution, The : 
The Report of the Proceedings of the National Conference 
on the Prevention of Destitution. King. 10s. 6d. net. 

Our Children’s Health at Home and at School (edited by 
Charles E. Hecht). National Food Reform Association. 
Pocket George Borrow, The (Edward Thomas). Chatto & 

Windus. 2s. net. 

Selected Passages from the works of Bernard Shaw, chosen by 
(Charlotte F. Shaw). Constable. 5s. net. 

Should I go to the Bar? (John J. Gregson Slater). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Twelve Moons 

6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER.—The Atlantic Monthly, 
1s. net; Garden Cities and Town Planning, 3d. ; The Journal 
of English Studies, ls. net; The Cornhili Magazine, 1s. net; 
age Fortnighfly Review, 2s. 6d.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 

6d.; The Moslem World, 1s.; Book Prices Current; The 
be. net. ‘ 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London. 


Elliot Stock. 


(Frances A. Bardswell) Elkin Mathews. 


The most amusing holiday novel is 
MR. HERBERT GEORGE’S 


“ JOHNNY: A LADY of the PERIOD.” 
Everyone interested in the question of Woman Suffrage should read it. 
Price 6s. 

GREENING & CO., St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


|| 
By W. DALTON. 
i 
= 
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“What is in the BYSTANDER 
this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Political and Social circles. 

Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


OrFices: TaLiis Housg, TaLLis STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) SHOULD USE 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK M.A. 
5th Edition Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. co Illustrations. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL, 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL, 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 


i/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 


LiLanGcoLten: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris anD New York : BRENTANO’S, 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 


Readers unable to obtain copies will greatly oblige by 
forwarding a postcard to— 
The Publisher, Saturday Review, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 


F. TENNANT PAIN: 
PARIS : 18 Rue Favart. BRUSSELS: 60 Rue du Chemin 
de Fer. OSTEND: 12 Galerie Leopold 11, BASLE: 
44 Elisabethanstrasse. 


AUSTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrisch, MARIENBAD: E. A. 
Gotz, Library. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenuc 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de Persil. 
ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE. 
BIARRITZ : V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE : 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barree MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE : Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS : The Galignani Library, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; 
Brentano’s Library, 37 Ave. de l’Opéra ; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue 
Castiglione, and the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway 
Stations. TROUVILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 

GERMANY. 
BERLIN : Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG : J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG : H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrasse. STUTTGART : 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 

ITALY. 
FLORENCE : B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. OME : Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN : F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


CHRISTIANIA : 


STATE OF RIO DE JANEIRO 
5 PER GENT. LOAN OF £3,000.000. 


The President of the State of Rio de Janeiro, in conformity with 
Laws No. 1037 of 11th October, 1911, and No. 1044 of the 26th 
November, 1911, having authorised the issue of the Loan, 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 
Head Office: Lombard Street, E.C., and Branches; 
Messrs. SAMUEL MONTAGU & CO,, 
- 60 Old Broad Street, E.C., 
and Messrs. BOULTON BROTHERS & CoO., 
39 Old Broad Street, E.C., 


are authorised by the Purchasers to receive applications at the price of 
£96 10s. for every £100 nominal Capital, payable as follows :— 


0 on Application, 
O ,, Allotment. 
O ,, 7th October, 


£25 12. 
£25 0 0 :; 25th November, 1912, 
£9610 


Payment in full may be made under discount at the rate of 3 per 
cent. per annum on allotment, or on any subsequent date of instalment. 

The bonds of this issue wi.l be free from all present and future 
Brazilian taxes whatsoever, whether imposed by the Federal Govern- 
ment or by the State, and will be to bearer, in sums of £20, £100 and 
£200 each, with coupons for interest at the rate of 5 per — 
annum, payable half-yearly, on the Ist October, and let April, in London 
in pounds sterling, and in Paris at the exchange of the day. 

Serip Certificates to bearer, with a full coupon for £2 10s., will be 
issued as soon as possible in exchange for allotment letters, which will 
be exchanged in due course for definitive bonds. 

The bonds are to be redeemed by drawing- at par, commencing the 
Ist October, 1915, by means of an accumulative sinking fund of 4 per 
cent. per annum, which ise calculated to redcem the Loan by the 
Ist April, 196d. 

The State reserves the right to accelerate the Sinking Fund, or to 
redeem the whole Loan at par at any time on six months’ notice. 


This Loan is a direct obligation of the State of Rio de Janeiro, 
and is secured on the whole of the revenues of the State, on a 
two-and-a-half per cent. additional and ad valorem Sugar Tax, 
and on the x ay Tax of the city of Nictheroy, after repayment 
of the Loan of t City, which will be redeemed out of the proceeds 
° s Loan. 


£5 0 
£21 10 
£20 


The following information with regard to the figures for 1911 of the 
revenues securing this Loan has been officially furnished by the President 
of the State. 

The Revenues of the State of Rio de Janeiro for 1911... £604,446 
Lhe Property Tax of the City of Nictheroy for 1911 ... 50,242 


The 2} per cent. ad valorem Sugar Tax ... 13,534 
‘ £668,222 
The amount required for the Service of this Loan _... £165,000 
The same Revenues, for the first six months of 1912, show an increase 


of £57,506. 

his will be the only External Loan of the State. 

The State undertakes not to create or issue any further loan, either 
external or internal, until 50 per cent. of this Loan has been redeemed. 

The } ee Internal Debt of the State at 30th June 1912 amounted to 
£1,762,835. 

The proceeds of this Loan are to be used for the redemption of the 
floating debt of £280,315, for the redemption of the City of Nictheroy 
Loan of about £400,000, and providing water and sewerage works for 
the Cities of Nictheroy and Campos. - 

Applications should be made on the form provided, and forwarded to 
one the Bankers, with a deposit of 5 per cent. on the nominal amount 
applied for. 

Mt no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned in full, and, in 
the case of a partial allotment, the balance of the deposit will be applied 
towards payment of the amount due on allotment. 

Failure to pay any instalment when due will render the allotment 
liable to cancellation. 

A Brokerage of } per cent. will be paid on all allotments made in 
respect of app.ications bearing Brokers’ stampe. 

Application for a Special Settlement and Quotation will in due course 
be made to the Committee of the London Stock Exchange. 

Copies of the Laws authorising the Loan can be seen at the office of 
Messrs. Dawes & Sons, 2 Birchin Lane, E.C. ; 

+ pee and application forms may be obtained from any of the 
Bankers. 

The Subscription List will close on or before Wednesday, 2nd October 


Dated 30th September 1912. 


Brazilian Treasury Delegation, 
20 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 
24th September 1912. 
Messrs. BOULTON BROTHERS & CO., 
39 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. : 

GeNTLEMEN,—I am authorised by the Federal Government of the United 
States of Brazil to sign the Contract for the £5,000,000 Loan for the 
State of Rio de Janeiro, and I hold a Power of Attorney from the State™ 
of Rio de Janeiro. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) J. IGNACIO TOSTA, 

Delegate of the Brazilian Federal Government Treasury in London. 


STATE OF RIO DE JANEIRO 5 per Cent. LOAN of £3,000,000. 
FORM OF APPLICATION, WHICH MAY BE USED. 
To LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 
Head Office: LOMbARD STREET, E.C., and Branches; 
To MESSRS. SAMUEL MONTAGU & CO., 
60 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; 
To MESSRS. BOULTON BROS. & CO., 
39 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 

GeNntLemeN,—Having paid to you the sum of £............. .. being a deposit 
of Five per cent. OM..............s00 pounds nominal Capital of the above 
LGBA........0000 agree to accept that amount or any less sum that may be 
allotted to............ and to pay the further sums due in respect of such 
allotment according to the conditions of the Prospectus dated 30th Sep- 
tember 1912. 

SiQ*natare 
Name (in full) 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


Address (in full) 


Description 


All cheques to be made payable to Bearer and crossed. 
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The APPLICATION LISTS will be CLOSED on or before SATURDAY, the 28th September, 1912. 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT 
5°.GOLD LOAN OF 1912 


Authorised by the Premier and the Minister of Finance, and by special order dated 
the 2nd of September, 1912, of the President of the Republic of China, duly notified in 
London on 4th September, 1912, by the Representative of the Chinese Government to 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs,and on 14th September, 1912, by the 
President of the Republic of China to the British Minister in Peking. 


ISSUE OF £5,000,000 STERLING 


In Bonds to Bearer of £20, £100, £500 and £1,000 each. 
(Part of the Authorised Loan of £10,000,000.) 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 

THE CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, LIMITED, 

THE LONDON AND SOU1\H-WESTERN BANK, LIMITED, 

THE CHARTERED BANK OF IND.A, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, 


are authorised as Bankers by the British and International Invest- 
ment Trust, Limited, to receive applications for the purchase of the 
above-mentioned Bonds 


At the price of 95 per cent., 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 


Per Per Per Per 
£20 £100 £500 £1,000 
Bond. __ Bond. Bond. Bond. 
On Application... £1... £5 ... £25 ... £50 
On 2nd November,1912 5 ... 25... 125 ... 250 
On 2nd December, 1912 5. Be 
On 15th January, 1913 


£19 «£95 £475 £950 


Payment in full may be made under discount at the rate or 5 per 
eent. per annum on allotment or on the 2nd November or on the 
2nd December, 1912. 

The payments of interest and the repayments of the principal of 
the Loan and all other amounts required for or incident to the service 
of the Loan are constituted a first charge on the surplus revenues of 
the Salt Gabelle (Salt Tax) the total annual revenue of which amounts 
to forty-seven million five hundred and ten thousand Kuping Taels (say 
£7,295,000), of which twenty-four milion Taels per annum are already 
hypothecated. The remaining Sait revenue now pledged to the necessary 
annual sum amounts to twenty-three million five hundred and ten 
thousand Kuping Taels (say £5,010,000) per annum, Which the Chinese 
Government declares to be free from all loans, liens, charges or mort- 

ages. 
’ *should the above-mentioned revenues be at any time insufficient to 
meet the payments of interest and repayments of principal on due datec 


the Chinese Government will then from other sources supply the amount 
required to meet such payments. So long as the principal and interest 
of the Loan are regularly paid there shall be no interference with the 


revenue pledged to the service of the Loan, but if the principal and/or 
interest be in default at due date then after a reasonable period of 
grace the revenue pledged or such part thereof as may be sufficient 
to provide and pay the amounts stated, shall forthwith be transterred 
to and shall be administered by the Chinese Maritime Customs for 
the account and in the interests of the bondholkers of this Loan. 

The Loan is exempt from all Chinese taxes and imposts. 

The proceeds of the Loan are to be expended in the repayment of 
existing F.oating Debt, the reorganisation of the Government, and pro- 
ductive works. 

The bonds will bear the facsimile of the signature of the Minister 
of Finance and of his seal of office. The representative of the Chinese 
Government in London wil] also seal each bond which will bear a 
facsimile of his signature. 

Principal and interest will be payable in England in pounds 
sterling at Llovds Bank, Limited, Lombard Street, London, E.C., at 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, 38 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C., and at such other bank or bankers as may be duly notified, 
and in foreign currencies at the exchange of the day on London, at 
such places abroad as may be notified by advertisement. 

Interest will be payable on the 3th March and 3th September in 
each year. 

she Loan is for forty years redeemable by annual drawings at par, 
commencing 1925, in aecordance with the amortisation table to be 
printed on each bond, but the Chinese Government reserves to itse.f 
the right on giving six months’ notice to redeem the whole Loan 
or any part thereof not yet due after the fifteenth year at a premium 
of 2) per cent. on the nominal amount of the bonds, and after the 
twenty-fifth year at par. 

Scrip certificates to bearer with a coupon attached payable 3lst March, 
1913, for interest calculated on the amounts and from the dates of pay- 
ment of the respective instalments will be issued as soon as possible 
in exchange for the receipted Allotment Letters. Definitive Bonds in 
denominations of £20, £100, £500 and £1,0C6 will in due course be 
exchanged for fully paid Serip Certificates. 

A quotation on the Stock Exchange, London, will be applied for in due 
course. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by the requisite deposit. may 
be’ made to any of the Bankers to the issue. In case of partial allotment, 
the balance of the amount paid as deposit will be applied towards the 
payment due on allotment, and should there be a surplus after making 
that payment such surplus will be refunded by cheque. Default in 
payment of any inetalment when due will render all previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. 
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A draft cf the Definitive Bond may be seen at the Offices of Messrs. 
RONEY and CO., Orient House, New Broad Street, London, E.C., while the 
lists remain open. 

Copies of the Prospectus and forms of application can be obtained 
from LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, Lombard Street, London. E.C., or any 
of its Branches, from THE CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, LIMITED, 
Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., or any of its Branches. from THE 
LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK, LIMITED, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C., oT any of its Branches, from THE CHARTERED BANK 
OF LNDIA. AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, Bishopsgate, London E.C., from 
THE BRITISH AND INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
LIMITED. 6 Austin Friars, E.C., or from Messrs. C. BIRCH CRISP and 
CO., 11 Angel Court, London, E.C. 

London, 26 September, 1912. 


Copy of letter received from His Excellency Lew Yuk Lin, the Represen- 
tative of the Government of the Republic of China in London. 
Chinese Legation, 49 Portland Plece, W., 
25 September, 1912. 

Sirs,—I have to acquaint you that by a joint despatch, duted the 14th of 
July, 1912. of the Premier and the Minister of Finance, I was instructed 
aud fully empowered to negotiate and conclude the Loan Agreement 
signed by me on the 30th of August, 1912. Under the special order dated 
the 2nd of September, 1912, of the President of the Republic of China, 
I am appointed and authorised to sign the Loan Bonds. 

I am also instructed to give effect to the provisions of the Loan Agree- 
ment so far as the co-operation of this Legation is required. 

I shall be prepared to sign and seal the Bonds in approved form as soon 
as they are placed before me for that purpose. 

I have read and approve of the Prospectus you propose to issue, it 
being in accordance with the terms of the Loan Agreement, and I return 
herewith enclosed the copy of the Prospectus which I have examined 
and which I have duly signed for identification. 

I am Sirs, your obedient Servant , 
(Signed) LEW YUK LIN. 

To Messrs. C. Birch Crisp & Co., 11 Angel Court, E.C. : 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
This Form may he filled up and sent together with the deposit of 5 per 
cent. of the amount of Bonds applied for to any of the Bankers. 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT 


5% GOLD LOAN OF 1912. 


Issue of B5,000.000 Sterling. 
In Bonds of £20, £100, £500 and £1,000 each. 


| To LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, 


Lombard Street, London. and Branches, 

THE CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK LIMITED, RS. 
Threadneedle Street, London, and Branches, 

THE LONDON & SOUTH WESTERN BANK LIMITED, 
Fenchurch Street, London, and Branches, 

| THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, 

| Bishopsgate, London. 

As Bankers for the 
| British & INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT TRest LiMiTED, 

6 Austin Friars, EC. 

Having paid the sum of &.............. being a deposit of 
Five per cent. on £.................. sstiiiedainintiman ot the above Bonds; I/we 
| request that you will procure the allotment to me/us of that amount 
| of the said Bonds in accordance with the Prospectus dated 26th of 

September, 1912, and I/we agree to acept the same or any smaller 

amount that may be allotted to me/us upon the terms of the said 

Prospectus, and to pay the balance of the purchase money for the 

Bonde so allotted by the instalments specified in the said Prospectus. 


Add whether ‘Mr.’ “ Mre.” or ‘‘ Miss,” and Title if any.) 


1912. 
Please write distinctly. 

NOTE.—Applications must be for £20 or multiples of £20. The deposit 
| payable on application is 5 per cent. of the nominal amount of the 
j Bonds applied for. 

; A separate cheque must accompany each application and be made payable 
| to bearer and crossed “ & Co.” 
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28 September, 1912 


The Saturday Review. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


Subscription List will close on Monday, September 30th, 1912. 
Country Applications received on Tuesday morning will be considered, 


PHILADELPHIA 
COMPANY. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, U.S.A.) 


OFFER OF $5,000,000 


Convertible 5% Gold Debentures of 1912. 
DUE ist MAY, 1922, 
AND CARRYING INTEREST AS FROM lst NOVEMBER, 1912. 


These Debentures are part of a total authorised issue limited to 
$10,000,000 — £2,057,583 6s. 8d., all issued and outstanding, and secured 
by Covenants in an Indenture dated Ist May, 1912, between the Company 
and Tue New Yorx Trust Company, as Trustee. 

The entire issue or any part thereof is redeemable at the option of 
the Company at 102} per cent. and accrued interest on any Half-yearly 
interest date, upon 45 days’ notice. 

The Debentures are to Bearer, in denomination of $1000, or £205 15s. 2d., 
with the privilege at the holder's option of registration as to prine‘pa’, 
at the office of the Trustee in New York. Bearer and Registered Deben- 
tures may be interchanged. 

The Half-yearly Coupons of $25 or £5 2s. 10d. are payable Ist May 
and lst November. 

Principal and Interest are payable, free of United States taxes, in 
London in sterling at the banking house of Messrs. COUTTS & Co., 
Agents of the Company, or in New York, in gold coin of the U.S.A., at 
the office of Messrs. BLAIR & Co. 

The holder of any Debenture has the option at any time after 31st Janu- 
ary, 1913, prior to date of maturity and prior also to the date fixed by 
any <all for redemption before maturity, to convert the same into an 
equal amount of Six per Cent. Fully-paid Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
subject to adjustment of accrued interest. 


Messrs. JAMES CAPEL & CO. are authorised by Messrs, BLAIR & Co: 


and 
Messrs. LADENBURG, THALMANN & Co. of New York, 
to receive applications on their behalf for the above Debentures at 
97; per cent., 


equal to £200 12s. 3d. per Debenture of $1000—£206 15s. 2d., payable as 
follows :— 


On Application £10 0 O per Debenture of $1000=£205 15 2 
On 28th Oct. £190 12 3 a ins i 


£200 12 3 

Of the above Debentures $1,000,000 have already been applied for 
the terms of this Prospectus and will be allotted i full. en See 

The interest return is approximately £5 7s. per cent., allowing for 
repayment at maturity. 

The Definitive Debentures bearing the English Revenue stamp will be 
eens, in exchange for Allotment Letters, on or about 28th October, 


These Debentures are being simultaneously offered in New York by 
Mon BLAIR & Co., and Messrs. LADENBURG, THALMANN & Co., 
a 

Application will be made in due course for an official quotation in 
London and New York. 

Brokerage at the rate of } per cent. will be paid on allotments made in 
respect of public applications bearing brokers’ and agents’ stamps. 

The following is taken from a letter, dated 16th September, 1912, of 
the President of the Company which is appended to the full prospectus :— 

The Philadelphia Company was organised in 1871, and is to-day one of 
the largest public service corporations in the United States, being 
engaged—either through direct operation or Stock ownership—in supply- 
ing Gas, natural and artificial, Electric Light and Power and Street 
Railway Service in the city of Pittsburgh and district, serving a popu- 
lation in excess of one million. 

Companies controlled by the Philadelphia Company supply the whole 
of the Artificial Gas, over 96 per cent. of the Electric Light and Power, 
and operate the entire Street Railway system in the city of Pittsburgh, 
with lines extending into neighbouring boroughs and counties, the whole 
system comprising some 640 miles of track. 

In addition, the Company produces, transports and sells Natural Gas, 
owning directly or through Stock ownership gas rights in 577,706 acres, 
and it sold during the financial year ending 21st March, 1912, over 
37,569,777,500 eubic feet of natural gas to 111,025 consumers. 

Computations made by independent engineers value the amount of gas 
estimated to be contained in the above acreage at the present selling 
price thereof, in excess of $240,000,000. 

The Philadelphia Company and the Companies it controls are operated 
under Franchises, which with some unimportant exceptions, are either 
Perpetual or were granted for 999 years. 

he Company has now outstanding :— 
5 per Cent. First Mortgage and 5 per Cent. Consolidated 


Mortgage Bonds, maturing 1949 and 1951 oss a -. $21,159,000 
5 per Cent. Debentures, maturing 1919 and 1913 (convertible 

5 per Cent. Convertible Gold Debentures of 1912 (present issne) 10,000,000 
5 per Cent. Non-Cumulative Preferred Stock... 6,000,000 
Common Stock 38,971,000 


Of the above, the Mortgage Bonds cannot he increased beyond the 
aggregate amount of $22,000,000. The $3,429,000 5 per Cent. Debentures 
are the unconverted balance of an original $6.400,000. No more thereof 
can be issued, and an equivalent amount of Common Stock is reserved 
for their conversion. 

Since 1900 annual dividends on the Common Stock have been regularly 
paid of not less than 5 per cent., increasing in 1902 to 6 per cent., in 


1910 and 1911 to 6 per cent., plus 1 per cent. bonus in each year, and 
in August, 1912, to a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum. 


The Company’s average net income for the past six 
years has been in excess of $5,600,000, and the report for 
the year ended 31st March, 1912, shows 


Net income, after payment of operating expenses and taxes ... $5,657,520.95 
Deduct fixed interest charges. ... $1,221,900.02 


Leaving amount available for interest on present issue of 

$10,000,000 Convertible 5 per cent. Gold Debentures of 1912 $4,415,620.91 
Amount required for interest thereon _... $500,000.00 
or approximately NINE times the required amount. — : 

The proceeds of these Debentures are to be utilised as follows:—Six 
millions of dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be applied 
to the improvement, betterment, or extension of the facilities of the 
street railway system owned by the company, and the remainder of such 
proceeds to the acquisition of additional electric light and power pro- 
perties and the extension and improvement of the facilities of the light 
and power system controlled by the company; which several acquisitions, 
extensions, and improvements are expected to result in large additionai 
earnings. With this object in view, the company has purchased, or con- 
tracted to purchase, light and power plants to be paid for out of the 
proceeds of the Debentures at a cost of $2,525,C00. 

Since 3lst March, 1886, there has been expended out of revenue for 
developments and improvements $19,601,607.99, no part of which has been 
charged to capital account. 

Copies of the last Annual Report and the By-laws of the company, 
and of the Indenture securing the above issue of Convertible Debentures, 
ean be seen at the Office of Messrs. Bircham and Co., 50 Old Broad 
Street, E.C., during the usual hours while the list is open. 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained from :— 

Messrs. Janes Capel and Co., Basildon House, 7 Moorgate Street, Londen, 
E.C., by whom applications will be received on the attached form, 
together with a remittance for the amount payable on application. 

London, E.C., 27th September, 1912. 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 

This form must be filled up and forwarded, with a cheque to hearer 
crossed ‘‘a/e James Capel and Co.” for the amount of the deposit, to 
Messrs. James Capel and Co., Basildon House, 7 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
No. of Application No. of Allotment..............- 


PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 
OFFER OF $5,000,000= £1,028,791 13s. 4d. 
Convertible Five Per Cent. Gold Debentures of 1912. 

All in Debentures of $1,000— £205 15s. 2d. each. 

FORM OF APPLICATION, No. 29. 

To Messrs. James Capel and Co., 
Basildon House, 7 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
Gentlemen,— 
Herewith I/we forward you £ caibish g a deposit of £10 per 
Debenture On. ..........20...e000+ Convertible Five per Cent. Gold Debenture(s) 


Address in full 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 
OPENING OF NEW YORK RUBBER EXHIBITIO . 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF MERLIMAU. 
THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 
Se EXPERIMENTS IN SOUTHERN 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6 ; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


“When Rubber is at its Worst.” 


X.Y.Z.’s articles in the “ Rubber World” continue in 
constant demand. In the last twelve months, X.Y.Z. has 
contributed the following estimates of dividend possibilities 


“when rubber is at its worst” : 

September 7 (1911), RATANUI; September 14, KAPAR PARA; 
September 21, SUNGEI KAPAR ; September 28, SELANGOR ; 
October 5, ANGLO-MALAY ; October 12, JONG-LANDOR ; October 
19, MKUMBI ; October 26, BERNAM-PERAK ; November 2, SENGAT ; 
9, BRIEH; November 16, CASTLEFIELD 
November 23, SELANGOR UNITED; November 30, PEGOH ; 
December 7, BUKIT RAJAH ; December 14, TAIPING RUBBRR 
PLANTATIONS; December 21, BEAUFORT ; December 28, UNITED 
SERDANG ; January 4 (1912), PATALING Fy. 11, MALAY 
RUBBFR PLANTERS ; 18, JASIN ( January 
25, SUNGEI DANGAR ; February 1, ULU RANTAU ; Fe 8, 
TEBRAU ; February 15, REMBIA; February 22, BATANG MALAKA; 
February 29. TANAH DATAR ; March 7, SUNGEI LIANG ; March 
14, CHIMPUL; March 21, CHEVIOT, and CHIMPUL (Revised) ; 
March 28, RUBANA; April 4, LUMUT ; April 1r, SUNGEI KRIAN ; 
April 18 STRAITS RUBBER; April 25, ST. GEORGE; May 2, 
KURAU ; May 9, CONSOLIDATED MALAY; May 16, KUALA 
SELANGOR ; May 23, BEKOH ; May 30, LANADRON ; June 6, 
MERCHISTON ; June 13, CHOTA; June 20, SUNGEI BULOH ; 
June 27, MADINGLEY ; July 4, FEDERATED (SELANGOR) ; July 
11, SIALANG ; July 18, KALI GLAGAH ; July 15, HIDDEN 
STREAMS ; August 1, SUMATRA CONSOLIDATED ; August 8, 
TALI AYER; August 15, NEW CROCODILE; August 22, BEAU 
SEJOUR; August 29, ASAHAN ; Sept. 5, HAYOEP; Sept. 12, SELETAR; 
September 19, LENDU ; September 26, MERLIMAU, 

Single Copies of any number more than 3 months post, 
other numbers by as, 14d. ait. 
w.c. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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=£1,028,791 13s, 4d. 
of 1912 of the above Company. 
I/we hereby request you to allot me/us that number of Debentures 
upon the terms of the prospectus dated 27th September, 1912, and I/we 
hereby agree to accept the same or any less number that may be 
allotted to me/us, and to pay the balance due in respect of the same 
in accordance with the said prospectus. 


The Saturday Keview. 


28 September, 1912 


BEST NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


1. THE BUILDIN THE ALPS. 


By T. G. BONNEY, Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Past-President 
of the Alpine Club and the Geological Society. With 48 
Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


“A book of absorbing interest to anyone who passes a summer or a winter 
season in the Alpine region and wishes to make use of his eyes or his 
imagination.”— The Times. 


2. THE STRANGLING OF PERSIA 


By W. MORGAN SHUSTER. With a Map and 85 
lijustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Shuster's excellent book constitutes a formidable indictment of Russian, 
and to a lesser degree of British, policy in Persia. It must be seriously 
regarded.” —The Times. 


3. GHINA’S REVOLUTION. 


A Historical and Political Record of the Civil War. By 

EDWIN J. DINGLE, With two Maps and 32 Full-page 

Plates. 15s, net. 

An intimate and engrossing study of the overthrow of the 
Manchus and the establishment of the new Republic. 


4. MEN AND MANNERS OF 
MODERN GHINA. 


J. MACGOWAN, Author of ‘*Sidelights on 
With 37 Illustrations. Demy 8yo. cloth, 


By the Rev. 
Chinese Life,” etc. 
12s. 6d. net. 


“‘ Mr. Macgowan is content simply to tell what he has seen and heard in an 
experience of fifty years of China, and his descriptions are as full of life as a 
cinematograph film. The book is crowded with illustration and anecdote.” 

The Daily News. 


5. THE MAN FARTHEST DOWN. 


By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Author of * Up from 
Slavery,” ‘* The Story of the Negro,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
6s. net. 

“Mr. Booker Washington has done the work of his survey well, and has 
succeeded in writing a book which is as lively as it is illuminating, and which 
no one interested either in the nt question in Europe or the race problem 
jn America can afford to do without.”—Manchester Guardian. 


6. MAIN CURRENTS OF MODERN 
THOUGHT. 


A Study of the Spiritual and Intellectual Movements of the 

Present Day. By RUDOLPH EUCKEN. 12s, 64: net. 

An illuminating study of the great movements which are now 
shaping the future of the human race. 


7. THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 


A Retrospect of Sixty Years. By T. E. KEBBEL. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Asa combined picture of high and low life, of town life and 
country life, in which ladies and gentlemen, actors and actresses, 
prize-fighters and dog-dealers, moneylenders and sponging houses, 
casinos and demireps, appear and disappear at intervals, it is not 
only a highly interesting and piquant narrative, but may fairly be 
called a valuable contribution to the social history of the period. 


8. THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK. 


By EDWIN CANNAN, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of London. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. net. 


“Professor Cannan’s name is a guarantee of sound thinking on economic 
questions. The present volume is largely a study in the science of economics in 
relation to political spheres." t Times. 


9. FROM A PEDAGOGUE’S 
SKETCH-BOOK. 


By FRANCIS R. G. DUCKWORTH. With a Preface by 
the Rev. W. C. Compton, M.A., late Headmaster of Dover 
College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 

““Mr. Duckworth writes of what he knows, depictin; 
typical of those in which he has himself played a part. keen observer, and 
dowered with sympathy and constructive ability, he has turned his ample 
material to excellent account.”—A thenaum. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, Londor, 


MR. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


THIRTEEN YEARS OF A BUSY WOMAN’S LIFE. 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. Author of ‘ Mexico as I Saw 
it,” &c., &c. With Nineteen Illustrations. 168. net. 
[Second Edition just published. 


FANNY BURNEY AT THE COURT OF QUEEN 


CHARLOTTE. By CONSTANCE HILL. Author of “ Juniper 
Hall,” &c., &c. With numerous Illustrations. 166, net. 


COKE OF NORFOLK AND HIS FRIENDS. 


The Life of Thomas Coke, First Earl of Leloester and 
of Holkham. By A. M. W. STIRLING. Author of 
**Annals of a Yorkshire House,” &c. With Sixteen 
Illustrations. A new Edition, revised, with some additions. 


12s. 6d. net. 


DRAKE: The Text of the New Play at 
His 8 Theatre. By LOUIS N. PARKER. With 
Illustrations. Cloth, 28, net. Paper, Is. net. 


CATES OF THE DOLOMITES. 
By L. MARION DAVIDSON. With numerous IIlustratio 
from Photographs. 658, net. 


THE POEMS OF ROSAMUND MARRIOTT- 


WATSON. With a Portrait in Photogravure. 68. net. 


MY LIFE IN PRISON. 


By DONALD LOWRIE. 6s, net. 


THE LATEST FICTION 


Jocasta and the Famished Cat. | 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. 


The Bountiful Hour. 


By MARION FOX (Author of ‘* The Hand of the North,” 
&e.) 68. [ Just out. 


Hoffman’s Chance. 


By WILLIAM CAINE (Author of * 4 } risoner in Spain,” 
&e.). 68. Monday next. 


The Illusions of Mr. and Mrs. Bressing- 
ham. By GERARD BENDALL (Author of ‘ The 
Progress of Mrs. Cripps-Middlemore,” &c.). 68. [/sst out. 


Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town. 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK (Author of ‘* Nonsense Novels,” 
‘* Literary Lapses.”) 38. 6d. net. 


Clara: Some Scattered Chapters in the 


Life of a Hussy. By A. NEIL LYONS (Author of 
** Arthurs,” ** Cottage Pie,” &c.). 68. 


An American Girl at the Durbar. 
By SHELLAND BRADLEY (Author of ‘‘ The Adventures 
of an A.D.C.,” &c.). 68. 


The New Humpty Dumpty. 


By DANIEL CHAUCER (Author of ‘*The Simple Life, 
Limited.”). 68. 


Crit Lawless. 
By F. E. MILLS-YOUNG (Author of ‘*Sam’s Kid,” 
Atonement,” &c.) 68. 


The Tomboy and Others. 
By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON (Author of * Galloping 
Dick, ” &c.). 38. 6d. net. 


[Shortly. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VICO STREET, W- 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Ltp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., ont Published b by Recmatp Wassran Pacg, at the Office, 10 King Suen, 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul in’ the County of London. . 
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